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How the California agency’s efforts in 
test development are combating the cur- 
rent shortage of skilled technicians in the 
important electronics industry is described 
by W. B. McCarter of that agency The 
test battery which was developed is now 
available to aJl States to help solve simila 
manpowe! problems p.3 


Many questions concerning sick-claim 
provisions in unemployment insurance 
laws are answered by Robert E. Kaiss of 
the Maryland agency. In this article he 
discusses the provision in Maryland’s law 
and the processing of sick claims in that 
State. p.6 


“Can You Use Me?’’—the title of an 
article by Charles Mooshian of the Ar- 
kansas agency—is also the title of an em- 
ployment service radio and _ television 
program in Little Rock. This method of 
interviewing applicants has proved ex- 
tremely effective and has been adopted in 
other communities in the State, reports 
Mr. Mooshian. p.9 


Durinc the bean harvest in the Albany, 
Oreg., area, pickers are directed to farms 
which need workers by means of the ‘“‘Bean 
Pickers’ Bulletin,’ a morning radio an- 
nouncement. Maynard S. Hempstead of 
the Albany local office tells how the ‘‘Bul- 
letin’’ has helped solve many of the organi- 
zational and informational problems of 
recruitment. p.11 


[He Employment Service takes justifiable 
pride in its role in improving the economic 
situation of Arizona’s reservation Indians 
through development of expanded job 


opportunities. Staff members of the Ari- 
zona agency have collaborated in an ac- 
count of the many and varied activities in 
connection with this extension of service 
to the reservations. p.13 


LocaL office supervision and manage- 
ment control is the subject of an article by 
heodore R. Maughan of the Utah agency 
Mr. Maughan contrasts proper with im- 
proper techniques and _ discusses their 
effect upon other operations in the office 
p. 19 


[ue First International Conference of 
Social Security Actuaries and Statisticians 
called by the International Social Security 
Association, was held in Brussels, Belgium, 
in November of last year. George F. Rohr- 
lich of the BES, one of the United States’ 
observers, reports on the work sessions and 
general conference proceedings. p.22 


LuTHER J. Luckxetr of the Missouri 
agency chooses to tell the story of Ray 
White, a double leg amputee, because this 
one case graphically illustrates the co- 
operative efforts of several agencies, plus 
the part played by the man’s own courage 
in bringing about his rehabilitation. p. 25 


[HE VOLUNTEER Farm Labor Repre- 
sentatives are a vital part of the farm place- 
ment program in North Dakota. For that 
reason, they must be chosen with care, 
made to recognize the importance of their 
job, and guided in their work. Willard M 
Williamson speaks from experience in 
describing the success of this program 
p. 26. 
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Record IAPES Convention Studies 
Ways To Improve Manpower Utilization 


KEYNOTING the theme, ‘“‘Employment Security Plans 
for ‘Tomorrow,’ for the 44th annual meeting of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employment 
Security, in Miami, Fla., late in June, Under Secretary 
of Labor James T. O’Connell told the more than 
1,400 representatives of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Japan, Korea, and Lebanon 
that “‘fantastic quantities of work and ingenuity have 
fashioned our present fortunate conditions.” He then 
pointed up the need for training to develop and 
utilize manpower. 

Training—in the schools, the communities, the 
offices, and the factories—to keep pace with stam- 
peding technology was stressed from the opening of 
LAPES Chapter Presidents’ Day June 24 through the 
closing session of the record convention on June 28. 

Mr. O’Connell put it this way: ‘“There is no way to 
develop skills except through continuing and _per- 
sistent improvement in the quantity and quality of 
the education, training, and occupational opportuni- 
ties of an ever-increasing number of individuals.” 
He said that the Nation will add some 10 million 
persons to the labor force by 1965—almost all of them 
will be needed in professional, technical, and skilled 
categories—and that the need for the unskilled, 
farmers, and farm workers will continue to decline. 

Mr. O’Connell called for cooperation of industry, 
labor, communities, schools, and all levels of govern- 
ment in strengthening the contributions of secondary 
schools, improving vocational training, vocational 
guidance, and training facilities and methods, and sug- 
gested that industry spend at least some of the money 
it now spends on personnel recruitment to promote 
training and skill development within industry. 

Bureau of Employment Security Deputy Director 
E. L. Keenan moderated the forum, “Skilled Man- 
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power for Economic Growth and Mobilization,” and 
Assistant Director Louis Levine asserted, ‘‘We are in 
the midst of an amazing industrial transformation 
such as has never been experienced before in our 
history.” He stressed that ES workers must create 
awareness in communities, schools, and industry of 
the importance of skill development. ‘‘Our private 
enterprise system places upon industry the primary 
responsibility for the expansion of the supply of our 
skilled workers,” he said, adding that ES must under- 
stand manpower problems and provide the labor 
market facts upon which industry can base its training 
programs and that ES counseling and placement 
services should continue to aid in uncovering latent 
abilities needed in many professional fields. 

“Two thousand years of technical progress have 
occurred within our life-time, if we measure progress 
by the standards of any previous generation in his- 
tory,” J. Lewis Powell, member of the staff of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
told the conference. Mr. Powell stressed how, in 
1945, “‘we revolutionized our thinking. We made 
progress a product which could be achieved by the 
application of mobilized brainpower.” He contrasted 
progress in speed, explosives, and the range of missiles 
and said that mature industry and government execu- 
tives needed to liberate themselves from ‘“Model-T 
Technology” in order to keep abreast of the on-rush- 
ing avalanche of technological advance which is con- 
stantly changing the dimensions of both the business 
and geopolitical world. He said that military pre- 
paredness and industrial readiness were heads and 
tails on the same coin and that a well-informed mili- 
tary-industry team in-being was essential to continued 
national defense. 

Director W. C. Christensen of the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training as- 
serted that the responsibility for developing skills and 
talents in employed workers rests with industry, with 
management in particular, and in part with labor. 
He detailed the Bureau’s operations in developing 
skilled workers in highly skilled trades and pledged 
cooperation in the total problem of finding and help- 
ing to produce more and greater skills in the Nation’s 
work force. 

Arthur Jakeman, industrial relations manager for 
Courtaulds (Alabama), Inc., keynoted three concur- 
rent panels which considered responsibilities of 


management, supervision, professional and _ staff 
workers and career employees in ES plans for the 
future. Speakers included BES Deputy Assistant 
Director Forest L. Miller, who said that professional 
workers have increased as ES services have expanded 
and that top management must have the ability to 
see ES programs as a living and whole organism. 
Myer Freyman, BES chief of staff development and 
training, reported that training should be planned to 
fit the needs of management—not “to keep up with 
the Joneses’”—and that training prospers when it 
promotes the growth of the individual. 

Richard C. Brockway, New York agency adminis- 
trator, asserted that management should let everyone 
in the organization know just what kind of an outfit 
they want. Miss Margaret Jane Gay, interviewer in 
North Carolina’s Kinston office, said, ‘‘When a super- 
visor yields a portion of the planning and program- 
ing to the worker, both parties are benefited as well 
as the organization as a whole.” 

Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Commissioner 
C. A. L. Murchison, kicking off a series of workshops 
concerned with ES operating problems, emphasized 
the importance of leadership, integrity, and service 
and pointed up the growing need for placement officers 
with special knowledge to serve employers and workers 
in‘an age of specialization. 

Samuel C. Bernstein, Chicago, president of the 
Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agen- 
cies, gave a report of Conference activities and said, 
“The Conference and IAPES have a mutual interest 
in the competent discharge of our responsibilities in 
the field of employment security.” 

Vincent P. Hippolitus, liaison officer and field repre- 
sentative for The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, detailed the 
purpose of the EPH Committee, “‘to create an em- 
ployment climate favorable to the physically handi- 
capped—to gain public and employer understanding 
of these workers as qualified members of the normal 
labor market” and said ES staff will be called upon to 
assist employers in setting up in-company programs 
of selective placement. 

IAPES President W. Garnett Johnson of Frankfort, 
Ky., in his formal stewardship report, said that 
IAPES has members scattered over seven continents 
with “other free nations from Indonesia to Central 
America, and from Finland to India, not just aware 
that IAPES is, but literally begging us to widen our 
family circle of communications... . They frankly 
look to us for leadership.” 

Governor Luis Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico was 
awarded the IAPES Citation of Merit for his contri- 
butions to the field of employment security and his 
part in “Operation Bootstrap,” Puerto Rico’s high- 
geared industrialization program. Miss Mildred 
Powers, Boston, Mass., received the Association’s 
Award of Merit; Philadelphia, Pa., Service and 
Domestic Office won a group merit award; Herman 
Slavin, Brooklyn, N. Y., received top award in essay 


(Continued on page 712) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, May 1957, 
United States and Territories 


| Percentage 
| change from 





Number or 








amount | Prev- P 
ss Year 
vious | ~ 
month —" 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 740,300 | +5 +1 
Referrals: | | 
ae 822, 400 |+265 —10 
Nonagricultural......... 932,500 | +10 —5 
Placements: 
te | 785, 300 |+315 —9 
Nonagricultural.......... 533, 800 | +11 —6 
Sa 313,500 | +14] —9 
I i's f0Gs + avs 5 220,300; +8| —2 
Handicapped............. | 28,900 | +12} +2 
Counseling interviews........ 145,200; -—2]| +5 
Individuals given tests... ... 134, 800 —6 —8 
REO WEE ss ccncccvasss 154, 800 | +10 10 
| 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except tran- | 
se 992,100 | —9 41 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
SEEGER EE 6,151,000 | —6 +8 
Weekly average insured un- | 
employment !............ | 1,332,100 | —8 +8 
Weeks compensated ?........| 5,517,300 | —4] +13 
Weekly average beneficiaries ”. | 1,199,400 | —8]| +13 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | 
ment for total unemployment.| $27.43 | —1 +3 
AE CUE occ ce dikine a2 | $143, 233, 100 —6 +1 
Funds available as of May 31, | | 
BEF at Fah Oa Cistiedtn bx08 '$8,571,801,800 +2 +3 
Veterans 8 
re 22, 800 | —13 —~19 
Weeks of unemployment | 
RS digs ay 3 qa baw 5645 195,400 | —20 — 19 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CMON YVONNE. 2... 26 ss ass | 42,000 | —21 —10 
nna 6:0 vine smewe $4, 222,400 | —18 —10 
New applications........... | 139, 500 —9 —7 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 226, 600 = wed —9 
Placements, nonagricultural. . .| 134,500 | +12 —9 
Placements, handicapped..... 11,800 | +14 —2 
Counseling interviews........ 24, 600 —9 —1p 
| | 
Unemployment Compensation | 
Federal Employees 4 | 
Initial claims, including tran- | 
0 BESS t reas 11, 000 —9 +15 
Weeks of unemployment | 
"cL Pe 8 | 94, 300 —§ —7 
Weekly average insured un- 
SMBIOVMLDL J 5: 5:050. 0 6) 6: 0:00 « 20, 400 | —10 —6 
nds cnseanicess $2, 424, 000 —3 i eras 











1 Data exclude territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1958. Data include 7,100 initial claims, 87,100 weeks claimed, 
and 8,100 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/ 
or UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

* Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,300 initial claims, 10,400 weeks claimed, 2,800 insured unemployment. 
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Aerial view of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 


A Test Battery Sparks a Training Program 


By W. B. McCARTER 
Area Occupational Analyst 


California Department of Employment 


UCH has been written about the burgeoning 
electronics industry and its importance to na- 
tional welfare and industrial progress. It has been 
described as the fastest growing major industry in the 
Nation, approaching such giants as steel, automobiles, 
and petroleum in the value of products manufactured. 
Whereas electronics production was confined primar- 
ily to communications equipment prior to World War 
II, the industry now embraces such items as naviga- 
tion aids, control systems, computers, and instrumen- 
tation. 
Southern California had only 15 “electronics” firms 
with annual sales of $4 million in 1941. Present esti- 
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mates, based on projections of the 1955 figures, indi- 
cate that over 90,000 persons are engaged in electron- 
ics occupations, with an annual payroll of perhaps 
$355 million. Over 500 firms are now making elec- 
tronic products and sales exceed the billion dollar 
mark, 

Much also has been written about the manpower 
shortages to be expected as a result of the mushroom 
growth of the industry. 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell gave a Con- 
gressional committee his ideas of the dangers inherent 
in the evaporating manpower pool. He has strongly 
urged that young men apprentice themselves to 
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become skilled workers, and that industrialists give 
on-the-job training and support vocational educa- 
tion. He indicated a serious long-range concern 


about the shortage of skilled workers—not only en- 
gineers and scientists, but electronics technicians, 
draftsmen, and machinists. 

Employer complaints about the shortage of electron- 
ics technicians in the area served by the Van Nuys 
office of the California Department of Employment 
were met with the repeated rejoinder that the em- 
ployers should prepare for a more serious shortage by 
establishing formal apprenticeship training programs. 
By October of 1955, the interchange of information 
and ideas between the Veteran’s Employment Repre- 
sentative of the Van Nuys office and several employers 
in the area had reached the stage where it was felt 
that an exploratory meeting of interested employers, 
the schools, and the Division of Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards of the State Department of Industrial Relations 
could take place. 

A series of meetings was held at which the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards consultant for the area 


described the program of apprenticeship in terms of 


its operation for a group of employers. An interim 
committee appointed subcommittees to develop 
apprenticeship standards, rules and regulations, job 
descriptions, job specifications, and training require- 
ments. Representatives from the Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Standards, the Department of Employ- 
ment, and the schools acted as consultants to the 
employer committee and served on the subcommittees 
to help develop the materials. 

The need for an aptitude test battery to aid in 
selecting potentially qualified apprentices was appar- 
ent, but, for a number of practical and technical 
reasons, it did not seem feasible to develop such a 
battery using a group of apprentices. It was decided, 
therefore, that a study of employed workers should be 
undertaken. 
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R. D. Green, production manager of 
Lambda Pacific Engineering, Inc., and 
chairman of the San Fernando Valley 
Electronic Technician Apprenticeship 
Committee checks on the work of elec- 
tronics technician apprentice Manvel 
A. Eneriz. 


The first tentative appreach made by the Depart- 
ment’s occupational analysts to a large employer met 
with an immediate affirmative response. The 
Northrop Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Haw- 
thorne, Calif., had had a most satisfactory experience 
with the Department’s Inglewood office in hiring test- 
selected women workers for electronic assembly jobs. 
The firm was interested in the application of a test 
battery for the selection of electronics technician 
trainees. 

One of the problems involved in conducting this 
study was the identification of the specific job. The 
job titles and terminology used in industry to classify 
electronics workers differed considerably from plant 
to plant. Fortunately, one of the assignments of the 
Van Nuys program’s subcommittees had been to 
develop a job description which would identify and 
describe the job in a manner agreeable to all inter- 
ested parties. This material was useful in identifying 
the group to be studied at Northrop. 

A second problem was the matter of scheduling the 
technicians for testing. Both the company and the 
State agency were loath to schedule workers off the 
job in such numbers as to interfere with production. 
This problem was solved by scheduling small groups 
from two different shifts in three departments in order 
to minimize the hardship to any one department or 
shift. 

A total of 57 electronics technicians were tested in 
this manner. Seven were dropped from the sample 
after a review of their work assignments indicated 
they were not performing duties comparable to those 
established as the work of an electronics technician, 
or because of inability to secure adequate ratings due 
to insufficient tenure on the job in this plant. 

The decision as to type of criteria to be used to 
differentiate the more satisfactory from the less 
satisfactory workers posed a problem. The prepara- 
tion of ratings involved estimates by seven first- 
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Jim Melatti and Bill Splitter are oper- 
ating electronic testing equipment at 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


and second-line supervisors from three departments 
for two shifts. It was decided to use an adaptation 
of a descriptive rating scale developed by the Bureau 
of Employment Security to apply to situations in- 
volving large numbers of raters. 

All levels of supervision were carefully briefed 
in the planning, organizing, and execution of the 
study. Special effort was necessary to select only 
those workers actually performing the work of elec- 
tronics technicians. Heads of departments partici- 
pated in early planning conferences and were aware 
of the requirements for a proper sampling. The 
department heads and subordinates were given an 
oral briefing and written instructions pertaining to 
the ratings. In addition to these careful preparations, 
arrangements were made to have the raters come to 
a central point to prepare the ratings. Here a test 
development technician again reviewed the written 


instructions and orally emphasized the importance of 


rating on quantity and quality of production and skill 
and ability in doing the job. Cooperation by the 
company at all stages of the study was exceptionally 
good. 

Analysis of the data presented no particular prob- 
lems, no doubt because of careful preparation, proper 
sampling, and clear understanding of what was 
required in the ratings. This analysis involved a 
careful study of all the data gathered, including 
correlations obtained between the aptitudes and 
supervisory ratings of the workers. Based on this 
analysis, California State Employment Service tech- 
nicians selected norms which were soon approved 
by the Bureau’s national office for use as a selection 
battery. 

The Van Nuys apprenticeship group was ready to 
begin operation and the battery was installed in the 
Van Nuys office for use in screening apprentice candi- 
dates. 

The first apprentice indentured was a paraplegic 
veteran of World War II. Of the 23 apprentices 
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accepted in the program, only 2 have left; 1 because 
of illness, and 1 because of a personality problem. 
At Northrop, the Industrial Relations Director 
arranged a meeting with top officials to discuss the 
outcome of the study and its application to future 


needs for technicians. As a result of this meeting, 
a 2-year formal in-plant training program was in- 
augurated. Whereas the minimum specifications 
for hiring previously had been specific training or 
experience in the occupation, the requirements now 
were for high school graduates who demonstrated 
aptitude for the work. 

The battery was installed in the Inglewood office 
November 19, 1956 and a week later a group of seven 
high school graduates were on their way to becoming 
skilled electronics technicians. The program is 
continuing at Northrop with a new group of 10 
trainees added in June of this year. 

The Hughes Aircraft facility in El Segundo, another 
community served by the Inglewood office, was ap- 
proached to discuss the application of the GATB 
tests to their selection program for apprentices. 
Hughes. had established a formal apprenticeship 
program under the State standards. Although the 
firm was already using a series of tests for screening, 
they were interested in the results shown by this 
study. The company requested test-selected appli- 
cants for their apprenticeship program and the Ingle- 
wood office added these openings to its list. 

Meanwhile, the publicity given to the Van Nuys 
apprenticeship program had attracted the attention 
of employers in other parts of southern California. 
At the request of local office managers in Pasadena 
and Santa Barbara, the area test development 
technician met with interested groups of employers 
in these cities and explained the development and 
application of the specific test battery and the general 
background of the apprenticeship program which had 
been developed in the San Fernando Valley. In- 

(Continued on page 8) 





Maryland's Sick-Claim Program 


By ROBERT E. KAISS 
Supervisor I, Claimant Service, Local Office Operations 


Maryland Department of Employment Security 


HE variations from State to State in those 

eligibility requirements for unemployment in- 
surance which concern a claimant’s ability to work 
are relatively minor. The addition of such terms 
as “physically able” or “mentally and physically 
able” in a few States has had no significant influence 
on benefit decisions under the separate State laws. 

Maryland, however, along with seven other States, 
has a provision which qualifies its ability-to-work 
clause. The law requires of a claimant that he be 
able to work and be available for work, with the 
exception that ‘‘. . . no claimant shall be considered 
ineligible in any week of unemployment for failure 
to comply with the provisions of this subsection if 
such failure is due to an illness or disability which 
occurs after he has registered for work and no work 
which would have been considered suitable at the 
time of his initial registration has been offered after 
the beginning of such illness or disability.” ‘This 
provision is not to be confused with the special pro- 
grams in five States for temporary disability benefits. 
Maryland has no such disability insurance system. 

Those opposed to Maryland’s so-called sick-claim 
provision raise a question as to whether it lends 
itself to potential abuse by claimants. To pay the 
sick-claim, they contend, is to weaken the initiative 
and the enterprise of the individual, tempting claim- 
ants to sit at home feigning sickness while the weekly 
check is mailed without even so much as a trip to 
the local office. 

Proponents, on the other hand, ask what type of 
unemployed person in the community is most in 
need of unemployment insurance. Unemployment 
in itself, they argue, burdens the individual with 
financial problems enough, but unemployment plus 
sickness is trouble compounded. They point out 
that many States take care of those who are well but 
have neglected to set up a system for those who are 
not, and who thereby have greater need. 


What Are the Problems? 


In considering the establishment of such a program, 
States quite naturally will wonder about the difficulties 
of administering it, as well as the associated costs and 
the number of additional people needed. 

The experience of the Maryland Department of 
Employment Security in 12 years of administering 
this program provides some interesting answers. 
We find that the number of sick-claims paid is rela- 
tively small. They average less than 1 percent of the 
total number of claims paid in 1955 and 1956, and 
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they are currently averaging about 90 a week, or one- 
half of 1 percent of all claims paid. These figures 
include single sick-claims filed because temporary 
illness prevented the claimants from reporting at 
the scheduled time, as well as those filed by claimants 
with serious illnesses who are under a doctor’s care. 

Because the sick-claim load is small, relatively 
speaking, most of the work has been absorbed by the 
regular staff. The Baltimore office, where one-half 
to two-thirds of the State’s total claimload is handled, 
is at once a case in point and, because of its size, 
something of an exception: One Interviewer-Exam- 
iner II initiates and processes both sick-claims and 
dependents’ allowances. - 

Obviously, then, the administrative and benefit 
costs of the program have been negligible. 

The Maryland Department of Employment Se- 
curity implements the handling of sick-claims with 
the help of a special continued-claim form—Form 
U. I. 204-A (see page 7). This form assures maxi- 
mum services for the claimant and eliminates much 
paperwork, including correspondence. 


Two Ways to File 


An individual who has actually registered for 
work, who is in claim status, and who subsequently 
becomes sick or disabled may continue to file claims 
in one of two ways: (1) By mail by means of the 
special continued-claim Form 204—A, which will be 


. supplied by the local office upon request, or (2) by 


the individual’s representative, who will file a claim 
for him in person at the local office. 

An individual who was unable to register for work 
on the first day of unemployment because the local 
office was not open or because of the reporting system 
in effect at the local office in question, and who 
became sick or disabled before the day on which he 
could report and register, is deemed to have actually 
registered for work on the first day of his unemploy- 
ment, provided he files a claim in person or by one 
of the methods mentioned above within 7 days of his 
first day of unemployment. 

Such a claim is considered to be the same as a 
registration for work. If there is no other registration 
in the files of the Applicant Service Division, one 
is prepared from information on the appropriate 
claim form. This registration remains active for 30 
days following the day on which it is filed. 

Claims may be filed by or on behalf of the sick or 
disabled individual at any time within 30 days of 
the claim week in question, provided the claimant 
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FORM U./, 





REV. 9/56 _ STATE OF MARYLAND 1] (Reverse side of Form U.I. 204-A) 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY | 
Continued Claim for Benefits for li 1 
inu aim for efits for Unemployment R OF STATE EMPLO SERVICE 
CLAIMANT'S 
NAME SOCIAL SECURITY NO. aan J : 
CLAIMANT'S _ ioer ee pat ewe ee 3 The individual whose name and social security number appear on 
ADDRESS REPORTING DAY this form has become sick or disabled. Is there work available 
NUMBER STREET OR MURAL ROUTE COUNTY. CITY. TOWN ——o 








for him in hi i i fi i 

NOTICE TO CLAIMANT: or him in his occupational classification as 
You are to fil] out this claim and mail in the attached envelope (3¢ stamp is required) be- 
cause illness or disability prevented you from reporting to a public employment office on 


for week ending iii ’ CHECK ONE a Yes 











DATE Date 


[7 ™. 
or 


You may select some person to report to the local employment office where you registered for | If“yes”, show the following information: 





work and file this claim for you. 
with him. 


CHECK ONE 


CHECK ONE 


[~~] I performed no services during the week ‘ie 
——~ and had no earnings. r during the week. 


| I performed services during the week and 


had earnings of __ oats 


PS ae ae ing the week. 
AMOUNT 


NAME OF EMPLOYER 


“ADDRESS OF EMPLOYER 
CHECK ONE CHECK ONE. 


] I could not report on my assigned day 
~ because of illness. 


I was not under the care of a physician 


[ pal I was under the care of a physician dur- 


NAME OF PHYSICIAN 


"ADDRESS OF PHYSICIAN 


4 I have not and will not receive any 
benefits under any other Federal or 


Such person acting as your agent must bring this claim 


Type of work 





| Nate of pay 





Hours per week 


Permanent 





[] Temporary 


Was claimant referred? ["] Yes cn No If “yea”, show 





| Name of Employer 





State unemployment or disability law for 


the week above. 
= EXPLAIN NATURE OF ILLNESS — 
Lecenspail 


| I was not recalled by my last employer. 


} I have not refused any jobs offered me. 


] I did or will receive benefits under an- 
other Federal or State unemployment dis- 
ability law for the week above 











IMPORTANT NOTICE: 


| CURING BENEFITS NOT OTHERWISE DUE OR OF INCREASING THE AMOUNT OF BENEFITS || 


I claim benefits under the Maryland Unemployment Compensation Law and register for work. 


| Signed at on the _ day of 193... 


“THE LAW PRESCRIBES PENALTIES FOR FALSE STATEMENTS FOR THE PURPOSE OF SE- 











CLAIMANT SIGN HERE 








SUGNATURE OF wiTNESS RELATIONSHIP TO CLAIMANT, 








I 





AGENT’ S STATEMENT 





NAME ADDRESS 


been authorized by ——— 


CLAIMANT'S NAME 


| claim for him because he is unable to call at your office in person due to illness or physical disability. 


do hereby certify that I have | 


to act as his agent for the purpose of filing this | 


f ~~ Address 
COMMENTS: 
AMOUNT 
| 
| 
| 
1.€. WIFE, MOTHER, SISTER, FRIEND ETC | 
|| Date Representative - State Employment Service 





Signature 


was actively registered for work during the week for 
which the claim is filed. No claim, however, is per- 
mitted for any period during which the claimant’s 
registration for work was not in active status. 

The processing of a sick claim begins when Form 
U. I. 204-F, the regular continued-claim form, 
and/or a letter is mailed to the local office to give 
notice that the claimant is sick. Records are then 
requested from the active file and held by the inter- 
viewer-examiner until the next day the claimant is 
scheduled to report. If the claimant reports, a 
determination is then made as to whether the claim 
involved can be paid immediately or whether the 
case should be handJed through the normal sick- 
claim procedure. If he does not report on his next 
report-day, Form 204-A is prepared in duplicate. 
The original] is sent to the claimant to be completed 
and returned. The duplicate is sent to the Employ- 
er Service Division for a check on possible work 
opportunities. The original copy of the Form 204—A, 
as completed by the claimant, and the duplicate copy, 
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as returned by the Employer Service Division, are 
checked to determine if work was available. 

All cases are reviewed to determine whether the 
sick-claim requirements have been met. Reasonable 
evidence of the data of the disability is required in 
all instances, and, in cases of prolonged sick claims, 
additional certificates are requested. Where the 
claimant’s regular employment is of an intermittent 
nature (clothing worker, packinghouse worker, etc.), 
the employer is checked frequently to determine 
whether work is available for the claimant. If no 
work is available and all other requirements are met, 
the claim is processed and the check mailed to the 
claimant. Both copies of the Form 204—A are kept 
in the sick-claim folder. The same procedure is 
followed during succeeding weeks. 

When Form 204-A is returned by the Employer 
Service Division showing that work is available or 
when information is received from the employer that 
he will rehire the claimant, the case is referred to a 
claims specialist for determination. The claims 
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specialist must consider the job’s suitability for the 
applicant without regard to his present illness or dis- 
ability. Cases not meeting the law’s requirements 
are denied benefits, and the claimant is notified by 
mail of his penalty and his appeal rights. Any such 
sick or disabled individual who refuses a job which is 
considered suitable is ineligible to receive benefits 
until such time as he reports in person, registers for 
work, and is then able to work and available for work. 

With respect to the important questions about 
potential abuse and malingering raised earlier in this 
article, the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security recently moved to supplement its normal 
procedures by making direct investigations of those 
filing sick claims. During the yearly period for tran- 
sitional claims, the Department sent investigators on 
unannounced visits to the homes of these claimants to 
have them complete their new 1957 original claims 
and to check for possible malingering. Of 90 of such 
claimants interviewed in person, only 1 was well 
enough to report to the local office in person; and 
this one was also sick, but not seriously enough to 
merit the filing of his claim by mail. We look upon 
these findings as a substantial answer to the critics 
and as a reassurance to ourselves that the program is 
being administered efficiently and with the proper 
safeguards. 


Investigation Lessens Abuse 


The normal investigative procedures weed out those 
who would abuse the program either deliberately or 
through misunderstanding. ‘Take, for example, the 
case of a woman who reported to a local office to file 


an original claim quite some time after her last day of 


work. The week after filing her claim, she notified 
the local office that, because of an operation for the 
removal of a tumor, she was unable to work but would 
like to claim benefits under the sick-claim program. 
A check with her doctor disclosed the ‘“‘tumor”’ to be 
a 9-pound baby boy! The claimant was denied 
benefits and penalized. 

Such cases, of course, are exceptional. A more 
typical example is one in which benefits were granted. 
A claimant, laid off because of a lack of work, was 
involved in an automobile accident 2 days after filing 
his original claim. When he notified the local office 
by letter that he had sustained a back injury which 
resulted in his being hospitalized, his claim was set up 
as a sick claim. The claimant was an oyster shucker 
by trade, and his work is seasonal. Because the 
Employer Service Division had no suitable work 
available for him, he drew unemployment insurance 
benefits for 5 weeks. The important points to remem- 
ber in this typical claimant’s eligibility are that he 
was unemployed through no fault of his own, that 
he was able to work and available for work at the 
time of his original claim, and that no suitable employ- 
ment was available to him during his subsequent 
period of disability. 

The sick-claim load, as one would imagine, in- 
creases during the winter months as a result of cold, 
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snow, and icy conditions, with their associated virus 
infections, respiratory illnesses, and broken bones, 
Also, there is a higher incidence of sick claims among 
older people, where such serious illnesses as cancer 
and heart trouble more frequently occur. 

It is not at all unusual for a claimant’s wife to call 
the local office to request that we stop sending sick- 
claim forms, explaining that her husband died before 
he could sign his last check, and expressing her 
appreciation for the service she has received and the 
assistance that unemployment insurance benefits have 
provided the family during this critical period. 





Test BATTERY SPARKS TRAINING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 5) 


terested employers were urged to contact the Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards for further information 
on apprenticeship programs. Many of the employers 
who attended these meetings became interested in 
test batteries for other occupations and requested 
the local offices to prepare Employer Job Specifica- 
tions to be used in conjunction with appropriate 
test batteries. 

For some time, southern area office technicians had 
been engaged in installing the GATB in all offices in 
the area. These offices were informed of the avail- 
ability of the new test battery by memorandum and 
were given a description of the job and an outline of 
the steps involved in developing the apprenticeship 
program in the Valley. As the program of recruit- 
ment for Northrop and Hughes continued, other 
offices were notified of the openings and referrals 
were made from offices adjacent to the Inglewood 
area. 

The value of this one test battery in contributing 
to the development of ways and means of combating 
the impending shortage of skilled technicians cannot 
be overestimated. It has stimulated discussion of 
training programs for machinists, sheet metal workers, 
and other crafts. A number of aircraft and missile 
plants are now using the agency’s local office testing 
services to select learners for operating machine tools 
such as lathes, milling machines, and shapers. 

The Department of Employment’s part in helping 
to solve a community manpower problem such as 
exists in the San Fernando Valley illustrates the 
important place the local office is taking in the com- 
munity. The cooperative action of community 
groups, schools, employers, State apprenticeship repre- 
sentatives, and the State agency is in the best tradition 
of the American way of solving problems at the local 
level by group effort. 

The resulting aptitude test battery, B-359, has 
been released as a national battery which can be used 
by any State equipped to provide testing services to 
employers. Thus an urgent need in one community 
has resulted in a tool which can benefit many, again 
demonstrating the advantage of a nationwide system 
of public employment offices which operate according 
to standard policies and procedures. 
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The television show ‘Can You Use Me?”’’ in action. 
their turn. 


Moderator Mooshian interviews an applicant while two other applicants await 
The lady on the right is the personnel executive of a large department store who was the guest employer on this show. 


Arkansas’ Radio and TV Program... 


66 9? 
an ou Ube VI} 7 


By CHARLES MOOSHIAN 


Information and Education Director 


Arkansas Employment Security Division 


ce ND, now here he is—the information and edu- 
cation director for the Arkansas Employment 
Security Division.” We didn’t realize when these 
words went out over the air on July 16, 1953, through 
the facilities of station KTHS (CBS) at Little Rock 
that we would still be on the air 4 years later. 
Shortly after the station was moved from Hot 
Springs to Little Rock (in April 1953), the general 
manager and the program director called on us. 
The general manager said, “‘I’ve heard a lot of your 
radio material and it’s good. But, what I’d like for 
our station on a permanent basis is a regular weekly 
15-minute show similar to what you’re doing now on 
a spasmodic basis.” ‘That was music to our ears. 
What publicity man doesn’t like a regular weekly 
radio show—public service time? 
Before putting the first show on the air, we dis- 
cussed the program with station officials and had a 
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number of conferences and sample programs. After 
considerable discussion, ‘Can You Use Me?” was 
selected as the name of the program. 

The first broadcast brought more than 60 letters 
from all over Arkansas and seven neighboring States. 
After 6 months, we had heard from persons in 38 
States. 

The success of “Can You Use Me?” has been out- 
standing. Of the 828 applicants we have interviewed 
on the show, 595, or 72 percent, have been hired by 
Little Rock area employers. 

Although it is most unusual to advertise public 
service programs, the station management frequently 
advertises this show in the newspapers and through 
spot announcements on radio and television. 

The principal purpose of the show is to find suitable 
employment for applicants who are unemployed 
and seeking work. Usually four applicants are 
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We use only 
the first names of the applicants, since it seems to 
make them more at ease. 

The manager of the Litthe Rock Commercial and 
Professional office and his staff select the applicants 


interviewed on the show each week. 


each week from their files. A member of the Little 
Rock office staff is chosen to appear on the program 
each week as guest interviewer. Special programs 
have been devoted to the physically handicapped, 
older workers, and to youth interested in summer 
jobs. 

We have had a wide range of applicants on the 
show, including secretaries, receptionists, general 
office workers, art directors, public relations direc- 
tors, newspaper reporters, engineers, medical doctors 
who were handicapped, fashion models, bookkeepers, 
radio announcers, dental and medical technicians, 
laboratory assistants, and nurses. Stations KTHS 
and KTHV hire their personnel exclusively through 
the local office. 

Except for prepared opening and closing announce- 
ments for the agency, the entire show is unrehearsed 
and spontaneous. Just prior to going on the air, we 
give our applicants an idea of the questions we are 
to ask, tell a few jokes, and make them feel at ease. 
This always helps to get the program off to a good 
start. e @ tage 

On special occasions, as a Community service, we 
mention different groups, such as Civitan Inter- 
national, the Community Chest, Red Cross, Cancer 
Society, Polio Foundation, and Heart Fund. In this 
way, the agency has made new freinds and cemented 
relations with old ones. 

In February 1954, Radio KTHS was cited by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped for its outstanding work in behalf 
of the handicapped, through ‘‘Can You Use Me?” 

On our first anniversary on the air, the program 
was awarded an engraved plaque for outstanding 
community service by the Arkansas chapter of the 
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Three high school graduates being inter 
viewed for summer work on “Can You 
Use Me?” With Charlie Mooshian is 
Mrs. Margaret Thompson, guest inter- 
viewer, from the Little Rock industrial 
office. 


International Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security. At the same time the. program was 
commended by the Governor and the Mayor of 
Little Rock. 

Other offices in the State became interested in the 
program. With our help, similar progcams were set 
up in El] Dorado, Fort Smith, Malvern, and Fayette- 
ville—with good results in each. Since the title ‘Can 
You Use Me?” is the property of Radio KTHS, the 
programs in other areas were called ‘‘Will You Hire 
Me?” which is the property of the Arkansas Employ- 
ment Security Division. 

When the management of Radio KTHS obtained 
a television permit, the manager declared “Can You 
Use Me?” a TV natural. We made our television 
debut on Station KTHV in September 1956. The 
station gave us a 30-minute public-service spot on 
Sunday afternoon at 1:30. At first we believed that 
the time was too soon after church; however, it 
proved to be a good time slot. 

We changed the format of the television show to 
include the appearance of an employer, usually the 
personne! director of a local firm. 

The TV show opens with a “‘shot” of one of the 
applicants, who says: ‘My name is Mary Ann Smith. 
I am a secretary. Mr. Employer, can you use me?” 
Then the title of the show flashes on with appropriate 
theme music. After the title fades out, the announcer 
presents the moderator. 

The moderator (the writer) gives a brief résumé of 
the purpose behind the show and then interviews the 
first applicant. After the second applicant has been 
interviewed, the employer is called into camera range. 
He is asked about his business, employment prac- 
tices, and hiring methods and is then asked to give 
some job-interview tips. 

After 6 months on television, the program has 
helped 57 of 74 applicants interviewed to find work. 
Currently the show is on summer vacation, but the 
radio show goes on 52 weeks a year. 
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Recently, when the management of Radio KTHS 
changed national representatives, the station put on 
an elaborate show to demonstrate its program poten- 
tial. ‘‘Can You Use Me?” was chosen as the best 
among the 27 public service programs heard on the 
station and the writer was asked to tell the story of 
the program—its purpose, beginning, and results— 
for the special presentation. 

“Can You Use Me?” is heard now on radio on 
Mondays at 8:30 p. m. Other stations in the city— 
KLRA, KXLR, KOKY, KNLR, KARK, KGHI, 
KVLC—donate much public service time to the 
agency in broadcasting spot and 5-minute announce- 
ments of job opportunities in the local office area. 
Each 5-minute period is sponsored by a local business 
firm. 

When station KOKY—the first under nonwhite 
mar agement—opened in Little Rock several months 
ago, arrangements were made with the station 
through the Little Rock Industrial Office for a 15- 
minute daily program called ‘“‘Job Opportunities in 
Little Rock.” Each day, the Little Rock Industrial 
Office, through its employer relations representative, 
gives the station a list of job opportunities and this 
list is put on the air. 

Although no statistics are available at this time, 
we know that many nonwhite men and women of the 
area have found jobs through this daily broadcast. 

Our public relations with the State’s other radio 
and television outlets are also good. When the need 
arises, all stations give public service time for our 





Little Rock station KOKY inaugurates a 15-minute daily pro- 
gram called “Job Opportunities in Little Rock.” Left to right: 
Charlie Mooshian, ESD information director; Chris E. Fink- 
beiner, president of the Little Rock Packing Company, the 
sponsor; Howard Peters, manager of KOKY; and (seated) Bill 
Jackson, announcer. 


spot announcements and programs. For example, 
during strawberry-picking time, a spot announce- 
ment seeking 3,000 pickers was broadcast over 11 
stations; over 4,500 workers answered the call. 

We make it a practice to acknowledge in writing 
al] public service time donated to our cause. It 
pays dividends every time. 


A Bean Pickers BULLETIN 


By MAYNARD 8S. HEMPSTEAD 


Farm’ Placement Representative, Albany Local Office 


Oregon State Employment Service 


HE problems faced by the Albany, Oreg., in local 
office during the bean harvest are similar in some 
respects to the migrant labor problems at the national 
and regional levels. The local office must: 
1. Assure bean growers of a sufficient labor force at 
specified dates, 
2. Facilitate the movement of workers on an or- 
ganized basis among the various farms in the area, 
3. Serve local and migrant workers efficiently, 
expeditiously, and to the best advantage of both 
grower and picker, 
4. Eliminate waste of effort and gasoline in fruitless 
search for work, and 
5. Maintain accurate and complete information 
on the total bean harvest situation. 
To help solve these problems, our office instituted 
an informational radio program called ‘‘Bean Pickers’ 
Bulletin.” 
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This radio service is no substitute for planning, 
field visiting, well organized day-haul, and recruit- 
ment. But it is the best single supplemental tool yet 
discovered to increase the efficiency and exactness 
of control over vast numbers of both local and migrant 
seasonal workers. 

The Albany office serves 34 growers who, in the 
aggregate, have 650 acres planted in beans. The 
fields range in size from 5 acres to as many as 75 
acres. The harvest requires peak employment of 
approximately 5,200 workers. 

The local office staff believe that anything which 
increases their knowledge of the immediate situation 
of each grower and increases the control of available 
seasonal workers is highly desirable. The “Bean 
Pickers’ Bulletin” meets this need. It must, of course, 
be based upon and supplemented by definite and 
exact knowledge of locations, acreages, types of 
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beans, pay scales, and general employment practices, 
including day-haul schedules and housing facilities 
of each grower. 

Here is how the “Bean Pickers’ Bulletin” worked 


last season. Each morning, Monday through Satur- 
day, growers called the local office between 5:15 
and 5:45 a.m. Each gave his demand requirements 
for that day. At 5:50 a. m. this information was 
relayed by telephone to the radio station. The 
announcer made a list of all growers working and’ put 
this information on the air 5 minutes later. The 
announcement of growers who were picking, in 
alphabetic order, included after each name the state- 
ment, “drive-outs only” or “‘day-haul and drive-outs.”’ 
The pick-up points and time schedule were announced 
the first day a new day-haul grower started and 
subsequent chanes in either were announced in 
advance of the change. 

Pickers were cautioned each morning not to go 
directly to a pick-up point or to a bean field without 
a commitment from either the grower or the local 
office. As occasion demanded, announcements were 
made concerning the number of growers who needed 
pickers, but with this announcement was an admoni- 
tion that not all growers picking needed help. Work- 
ers were instructed to contact the local office for 
referral to fields where need existed. Most growers 
requested an announcement saying that “the John 
Doe farm is not picking today, but will resume to- 
morrow. Listen to ‘Bean Pickers’ Bulletin’ over 
KWIL for confirmation.” 

We know that the program was widely heard locally 
because telephone calls from local residents invariably 
came immediately after the broadcast. The calls 
indicated a knowledge of the situation which could 
come only from listening to the program. 

Workers in other areas also followed the program. 

Some pickers called or came into Albany from 
adjacent areas as a result of the program to help here 
on days when they were not needed by their regular 
employer. 
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Workers on a day-haul crew bring a 
basket of beans to a checking station. 


The radio station received many calls indicating 
appreciation for, and use of, the ‘‘Bean Pickers’ 
Bulletin,’ and the station manager~is convinced 
that it is worth sponsoring because it adds to their 
listening audience. 

The Bulletin was given as much publicity as possible 
by the Employment Service and the radio station. 
We informed all people interested in the bean harvest. 
Posters furnished by the radio station were placed in 
our office, in strategic spots downtown, and on some 
of the growers’ bulletin boards. The radio station 
also made spot announcements through the day and 
every few minutes for the half hour preceding the 
broadcast. 

In spite of a rather difficult year, including two 
separate weeks of peak production, interspersed with 
both a hot and a cool spell, the grade and tonnage 
was above average and pickers’ earnings were 
in excess of normal expectations. ‘‘Bean Pickers’ 
Bulletin” was in part responsible. Because of the 
outstanding results, plans were made for a_ bigger 
and better Bulletin this year. 

AT Press ‘TIME 

(Continued from page 2) 
competition; and the Pennsylvania Chapter received 
the Association’s Achievement Award. A new con- 
test to recognize “hard-working, unsung [APES 
members” was approved. 

During final business, George B. Elleson, Bay City, 
Mich., moved up to the IAPES presidency and Harry 
R. Van Brunt, Tallahassee, Fla., from second to first 
vice president. Mrs. Mary B. Keller, Columbus, 
Ohio, was elected second vice president; Mrs. Ola 
M. Reeves, Juneau, Alaska, secretary; and Carl T. 
Anderson, Nashville, Tenn., treasurer. 

Boston was picked for the 1959 convention; the 1958 
meeting is to be held in Philadelphia. Members 
voted to expand educational programs and appropri- 
ated $500 for special research work. 


ORPHA CROSS 
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Expanded Services to Reservation Indians 


Prepared by staff members of the Arizona State Employment Service* 


UMPING down the sun-baked, rutted scar of a 

reservation road comes a truck, shuddering to a 
halt before a beehive-shaped hogan. From the dark 
doorway steps a sturdy man, levis, boots, and colored 
shirt showing the wear of a hard land. He has come 
out to listen to the ‘‘man from the yellow house,” the 
man who will tell him of cash work in the sugar beet 
fields of Idaho, Colorado, Utah; cotton in Arizona; 
perhaps work in an ore mill, sawmill, or new manu- 
facturing plant. The ‘“‘man from the yellow house” 
is one of the Arizona State Employment Service 
interviewer-interpreters stationed on the Navajo 
reservation. 


Repetition of this recruitment scene many times’ 


each year has brought to thousands of Navajo men 
and women, and to Indian workers of other reserva- 
tions in Arizona, access to jobs in quantity and quality 
not previously available. From this extension of 
public employment service has come supplemental 
income needed by many of the State’s reservation 
Indian population to sustain a reasonable standard of 
living. Enrichment and increase of the domestic 
labor force available to employers is also a definable 
result of the service. 

Scattered among Arizona’s 114,000 square miles 
are 19 Indian reservations whose 37,000 square miles 
exceed in land mass the States of Maine, New Jersey, 
Indiana, or West Virginia, or the combined land area 
of Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. About half of all 
Indian lands in the Nation are within Arizona, and 
80,000 Indians, about one-fourth of all reservation 
Indians in the Nation, live within the boundaries of 
the State. The tribes vary widely in size—5,000 
Hopis, 7,000 Pimas, 8,000 Papagos, 8,000 Apaches, 
and 50,000 Navajos, the largest of all Indian tribes. 

Service to reservation Indians by the public em- 
ployment service in Arizona began before World 
War II; recruitment for agriculture, railroad, and 
mining work was its principal objective. 

A major change in responsibility to reservation 
Indians occurred with the agreement signed in July 
1950 by Robert C. Goodwin, director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, and D. S. Myer, commissioner 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This agreement was 
superseded by another concluded in July 1955 by Mr. 
Goodwin and Glenn L. Emmons, the present com- 
missioner. 





Service to the Navajo 


The Navajo Indian reservation sprawls across the 
northeast portion of Arizona and spills into New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. The Navajos were 





originally hunters, engaging in some farming of corn 
and beans. In more recent times, raising of sheep 
became the major economic factor. Enlarged flocks 
through the years led to overgrazing of the land. A 
stock-reduction program, started in the early 1930's, 
made a serious impact on the life of the Navajo who 
had become greatly dependent upon sheep as his 
main source of food, clothing, and barter. Off- 
reservation employment became, and continues to 
be, a necessity for many whose flocks were reduced. 
The Navajo Tribal Council has worked to improve 
all phases of the Navajo welfare and most recently has 
appropriated $600,000 from tribal funds for industrial 
development to create jobs on or adjacent to the 
reservation. A full-time professional staff of three 
now function in the Tribe’s Industrial Development 
Department. An electronic manufacturing firm in 
Flagstaff, using Employment Service test-selecied 
Navajo women and men, is a recent achievement of 
this program. Development of oil production, urani- 
um and other rare metal mining and ore processing, 
and tribal enterprises such as tourist accommoda- 
tions on the reservation are also opening new jobs. 
Leases on oil land and royalties on oil-well production 
may eventually make the Navajo one of the richest 
tribes. Currently, however, reservation income and 


job openings are not enough, and off-reservation 


employment continues to present the most abundant 
source of supplementary income. 

In the fall of 1951, the Arizona State Employment 
Service decided to center principal plans for expanded 
services to reservation Indians with the Navajos 
and with the Hopis, whose reservation is surrounded 
by that of the Navajos. 

Equipment and trained staff were fundamental to 
a full-functioning public employment service in this 
extensive area of widely dispersed population. Farm 
labor trailers had been used on the reservation previ- 
ously, but desk space in trading posts at Ganado 
settlement on the eastern side of the reservation 
and Tuba City on the west were the first full-time 
identifiable suboffices established by the Employ- 
ment Service on an Indian Reservation in Arizona. 
This arrangement had advantages but a more suitable 
method of housing was necessary for maximum service. 

Plans were developed early in 1952 for the design, 
construction, transportation, and erection of portable 
suboffice structures to be located at principal trading 
points on the Navajo reservation—Tuba City, 
Kayenta, Chinle, and Ganado—and in the spring of 
that year, suboffice structures were erected and opened 
for service. 


*This article has no single author but, rather, represents the contribution of many local office managers, field supervisors, and supervisors 


in the State agency. 
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This Navajo ogy | is ait of many who seek agricultural 
e 


work through t 


reservation offices of the Employment 
Service. 


These structures, heated by liquid gas and iighted 
by electricity, have marine plywood exteriors, asphalt 
layered roofing, plywood interior walls, pine floors, 
glass windows, and glass paneled doors. Insulation 
protects against the summer heat and the winter cold, 
snow, and wind. ‘Two of the structures are 12 by 14 
feet and two are 12 by 36 feet; the latter have space 
for emergency sleeping quarters. 

The outside walls are painted the orange-red used 
in the nationally known Mr. FLI symbol of the farm 
placement program to establish a visual ite 
of the structure with off-reservation job opportunities 
which at first were mainly agricultural. The Navajo 
describes the color as yellow; hence, the suboffices 
are the ‘“‘yellow houses”? and the Employment Service 
representatives are the “‘men from the yellow houses.”’ 

Each suboffice was assigned a pickup truck for 
recruitment and service to itinerant points of the 
reservation districts. Since reservation travel is over 
primitive roads, four-wheel drive, extra duty tires, 
emergency equipment for breakdown, tow chains, 
shovels, first aid kits, drinking water, and reserve 
gasoline are standard equipment on the _ trucks. 
Each also has a mounted public address system. 
Radio transmitting and receiving sets were later 
installed on each vehicle. 

Service to Hopis 

When the four suboffices on the Navajo reservation 
were established, a 12 by 24 foot suboftice of similar 
type was placed at Oraibi on the Hopi reservation. 

The Hopis, comprising a union of self-governing 
villages, live mainly in an area of about 1,000 square 
miles entirely within the Arizona portion of the 
Navajo reservation. Farming, cattle and sheep rais- 
ing, and some nonagricultural enterprises are the 
principal sources of income. Grand Canyon visitors 
will remember the many Hopi Indians employed by 
the rim hotels and the Hopi dancers who provide 
entertainment for the visitors. 
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The Hopi people have had less need for off-reser- 
vation employment than the Navajos since they 
derive greater average income from their land and 
other enterprises. However, they have a crack team 
of highly trained forest fire fighters, numbering 
nearly 200, who are recruited whenever necessary 
by the Employment Service representative at Oraibi 
and flown by the U. S. Forest Service to emergencies 
throughout the Southwest. 


Staffing the Suboffices 


Recruitment of competent permanent staff was 
undertaken to man the Navajo-Hopi_suboffices. 
Ability to speak the Navajo or Hopi language fluently 
and a thorough knowledge of the reservation were 
required. Through merit system processes, four 
Navajos and one Hopi were selected from an inter- 
viewer-interpreter register. Training in local office 
procedures and techniques was given these Indian 
employees just as to all other professional personnel 
of the agency and this training has continued through 
the years. 

These jobs carried full merit system be ‘nefits. But 
in addition to these advantages, the men accepted 
their appointments as an opportunity for construc- 
tive service to their tribes. Staff turnover has been 
low. 


In Full Operation 


The five suboffices began full operation in the late 
spring of 1952. Since then, Indians on the Navajo 
and Hopi reservations have received the same em- 
ployment services as job seekers off the reservation. 

Eligibles for unemployment compensation are 
served by the interviewer-interpreters in charge at 
the suboffices and at the numerous itinerant points 
on the reservation. Through the years, these benefits 
have totaled tens of thousands of dollars. 

Supervision of the suboffice network was a challeng- 
ing ‘managerial problem. The managers of the 
Flagstaff and Winslow local offices were assigned 
responsibility for suboffices in that portion of the 
reservations which lay within their county adminis- 
trative area. Some modification of this standard area 
designation was necessary because of the location of 
access roads and the formation of the land. 

Distance between settlements on the reservations 
is a major obstacle. Tuba City is 75 miles and 
Kayenta 150 miles from Flagstaff; Chinle is about 160 
miles from Winslow. Itinerant employment and 
claims services are extended into the ‘four corners 
area’ where the boundaries of Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado meet approximately 225 miles 
from the Flagstaff and Winslow local offices. Dawn 
to darkness is a normal working day during the 
recruitmentseason. Reservationinterviewers and their 
supervisors may drive 250 miles a day and, on oc- 
casion, may camp out overnight, sleeping in trucks, 
cooking over a campfire, or eating canned foods 


bought at a trading post. 
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Compounding the problem of distance is the extent 
to which Navajo social and religious life revolves 
around a calendar of events beginning with lambing 
in the spring through planting of corn and beans or 
other crops in April and May, cultivation and irri- 
gation of crops from June through September, 
harvesting in September and Octcber, and pinon nut 
harvest (a diet staple) October through December. 
Interspersed are Indian fairs, rodeos, dances, sing 
fests, and other events respected and cherished by the 
Indian. 

Many Navajos hesitate to break these strong ties 
to reservation life, preferring to eke out existence 
from the land. Some will leave for brief periods; 
others will live off the reservation premanently but 
within distance of easy return. It is mostly the 
young, formally educated Indians, including former 
members of the Armed Forces, who have developed 
a strong interest in the elements of off-reservation 
living and desire assimilation into the social and 
economic structure away from the reservation. 


Supervision of Suboffices 


Adequate supervision and communication between 
the distant suboffices and their respective local offices 
was partially found in the liaison position assigned to 
the Flagstaff and Winslow offices. The field trips of 
the liaison man gave a degree of personal supervision 
and communication for the local office managers 
who, themselves, made frequent visits to the reser- 
vation suboffices. Managerial coordination between 
the two local offices is of utmost importance and the 
flexibility of operations permits temporary transfer 
of staff and vehicles between the suboffices and the 
local offices. 

In 1955, radio receivers and transmitters were 
installed in 6 vehicles on the reservations and 4 
assigned to the Flagstaff and Winslow local offices. 
This permitted quick and more dependable contact 
with other suboffices and with the local offices. On 
several occasions when neither radio nor telephone 
service was operative on the reservation, Indian 
smoke signals were used to convey worker recruitment 
messages. 

The Flagstaff and Winslow local offices are linked 
to the Administrative Office in Phoenix by teletype 
as well as telephone, to expedite flow of information, 
particularly labor clearance matters. 


Public Address System Reaches Remote Areas 


Public address systems mounted on six of the 
reservation trucks are used for calling across dis- 
tances to workers to whom access by vehicle is im- 
possible. Stationed at the mouth of a rock-walled 
canyon, a call over the public address amplifier will 
reach Indians living many miles in the interior. 
The system is also helpful in recruiting at Indian 
fairs or other gatherings. 

The remote independence of the suboffices made 
performance controls and records imperative if effec- 
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An Indian youth placed by the Employment Service in an 
aluminum extrusion plant progresses to machine operator 
in the plant training program. 


tive guidance was to be extended and efficient service 
given. This need brought the development of new 
management controls, including daily written reports 
on miles traveled, points visited, and services rendered 
by suboffice personnel. Special monthly ES—209’s 
and 212’s on Indian activity, and time study and 
weekly Indian activity narrative reports from the 
managers were established. Vehicle maintenance 
records and logs of radio and teletype messages were 
also set up. Some standard employment service 
forms, such as Group Referral USES 513, were 
revised for adaptation to Indian referral purposes. 
An annual ‘‘Report of Expanded Service to Reserva- 
tion Indians” is also prepared and given nationwide 
distribution to appropriate agencies and persons. 


Interagency Cooperation 


Aside from development of suitable procedures 
within the Agency for service to reservation Indians, 
cooperative actions needed to be discussed with 
neighboring States, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U. S. Forest Service, U. S. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Indian traders, and ‘Tribal Councils. A 
major development in this field was the implementing 
of the national agreement by adoption of a ‘‘Memo- 
randum of Understanding’ in December 1952, 
signed by representatives of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the New Mexico State Employment Service, 
and the Arizona State Employment Service. The 
respective cesponsibilities peitaining to employment 
of Indians off or on the reservations and some clear- 
ance procedures spelled out in this memorandum 
continue in effect. 

Early in 1953, more detailed clearance procedures 
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A mect cutter job in a leading packing company is ably filled 
by an Indian worker. 


for the Indian reservations, particularly orders for 
agricultural workers, were developed jointly by the 
Chiefs of Clearance and Chiefs of Farm Placement 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado, and 
published in booklet form. Although the procedures 
are periodically reviewed, they remain essentially 
unchanged from their original form. 
Employer Participation 

Augmenting existing intra- and interagency agree- 
ments and procedures are annual meetings held each 
spring in either Flagstaff or Winslow, Ariz. or Gallup, 
N. Mex. Attendance has numbered between 50 
and 100 at these popular 3-day conferences and has 
included representatives of Federal, State, and county 
government, Indian tribes, growers, farmers associa- 
tions, individual employers, and others interested 
in a maximum utilization of Indian labor. 


Employers of Indian workers are the keystone of 


these gatherings. The conferences are held to ex- 
change information so as to improve employment 
services to employers, to familiarize employers with 
the full services of the public agencies concerned, and 
to assure continuance of the confidence and accept- 
ance of such employment by the Indian worker. 


The last is done through review and discussions of 


worker problems, recommendations, or commenda- 
tions. A highlight of each conference has been a 
comparison of estimates of available reservation 
labor supply (determined through surveys by the 
Arizona and New Mexico State Employment Services) 
with demands for such labor by the sugar beet 
industry of Utah, Idaho, and Colorado. 


Measurable Results 


What is being accomplished in terms of measurable 
employment services to reservation Indians? Statis- 
tically, the statewide figures for placements of reser- 
vation Indians by the Arizona State Employment 
Service in calendar years 1952—56 are as follows: 
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Indian Placement Activity 


Industrial Agricultural 


Year 
Intrastate | Interstate Intrastate | Interstate 
1952 9, 462 90 1, 366 2,610 
1953 5, 476 367 1.617 2, 491 
1954. 2: 777 0 3, 247 2, 963 
1955. 5. 543 0 2, 656 4, 45) 
1956. 6, 805 172 1, 621 2, 450 
Total . 30, 063 629 10, 507 14,99 


Agricultural placements occur mainly in spring and 
fall for work in sugar beet and cotton fields, with em- 
ployment lasting generally from 3 weeks to 3 or 4 
months. Navajos accept such work in family units, 
often closing their hogans, arranging with a relative 
to care for their sheep, and carrying nearly all other 
family possessions with them to the job site, which 
may be several hundred miles away. ‘Transportation 
to and from the job site from the pre-arranged pickup 
point on the reservation is provided in buses or suit- 
able trucks by the employer. Recently, expanded 
use of Apache Indians in cotton farming within the 
State is being encouraged and developed, but the 
Navajos continue as the largest supply of reservation 
Indians in Arizona for agricultural employment off 
the reservation. 

With the establishment of the suboffices, job oppor- 
tunities were spread to Indians living in remote areas 
as well as those closer to roads and settlements. The 
restriction of a specific area to one employer was 
abandoned, allowing the Indian his freedom of choice 
in accepting agricultural work. This also gave 
greater selection opportunities to the employers. 
Pirating among employers vanished and occasional 
abandoning of the workers out-of-State or at points 
far from their original reservation pickup point has 
practically disappeared. Close cooperation by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, orderholding States, and 
employers has improved working conditions, decreased 
causes of worker complaints, and increased the gen- 
eral attractiveness of this work for the Indian. 


Job Opportunities in Many Fields 


Opportunities are not limited to agricultural em- 
ployment. Jobs in a wide variety of occupations in 
many industry groups—sawmills, logging operations, 
railroads, mines, ore mills, construction, metal fabri- 
cating plants, retail stores, auto repair shops, financial 
institutions, and_ utilities—are capably filled by 
Indians. Young Indian men are enrolled in appren- 
ticeship and other types of trade training, and Indian 
women are learning clerical, sales, garment manufac- 
turing, and electronic assembly occupations. 

In addition to the electronic manufacturing plant 
established through the Navajo Tribal Council indus- 
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Indian forest fire fighters recruited through the Employment Service reservation radio communications network advance to fire lines. 


trial development program, a furniture factory near 
Kingman, a garment manufacturing plant and a 
furniture factory near Winslow are in prospect under 
the tribe’s program, and the Employment Service will 
participate in the staffing. Direct tribal-operated 
enterprises, such as motels and other tourist accom- 
modations, are also expected. The Glen Canyon 
Dam to be built across the Colorado River on the 
Navajo reservation will have considerable influence 
upon the economy of the reservation area and provide 
jobs for Indian workers. 

Recruitment of Indians for nearly all the western 
movies and television films made in the northern part 
of Arizona is done by the reservation suboffices. 

Hundreds of Indian high school students in the 
mission schools on the reservations have received 
assistance from the student placement program con- 
ducted by suboffice interviewers and local office staff. 


On and Off Reservation Job Promotion 


An Employer Relations program, designed to 
encourage the use of the Indian labor supply, is 
carried on both on and off the reservation. A survey 
of all employing establishments on Navajo and Hopi 
reservations is nearly completed. Employer records 
of such establishments serve as guides for placement 
possibilities. ‘The local office and suboffice staff is 
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responsible for the collection of information on the 
available labor supply on the -reservations. ‘These 
data form the basis for job development and are used 
in interstate clearance. An analysis of the Navajo 
workforce characteristics, skills, and aptitudes was 
recently published by the Employment Service 
in a 50-page volume which is being used in job 
development. 

Recently, in cooperation with the Navajo Tribal 
Council, the Industrial Committee of the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce established an Indian Place- 
ment Sub-Committee with James A. Rork, Admin- 
istrator-Director of the Arizona State Employment 
Service, as chairman. The committee will assist in 
developing jobs for Navajo high school graduates in 
Arizona’s industrial plants. Represented on _ the 
committee are such major companies as General 
Electric Corporation, Reynolds Metals Company, 
Motorola Incorporated, Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, AiResearch Manufacturing Corporation, and 
Sperry-Phoenix Company of the Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration. Through this committee, qualified Navajo 
youth will be assured an opportunity for consideration 
for employment in these new Arizona industries. 


Hopi Forest Fire Fighters 


In the spring of 1955 an agreement was developed 


jointly by the Arizona State Employment Service and 
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Wyoming Employs Navajo Youth From Utah 
The Student Placement Officer of the Intermountain School 


at Brigham City, Utah, was in Wyoming this spring developing 
job orders for Navajo youth to do mmc work during summer 
months. The boys have a minimum of 4 years of schooling, 
are at least 16 years of age, and can speak and understand 
English. The pay starts at $75 a month plus board and room. 
The school makes periodic checks during employment. The 
program worked well in the Star Valley area of Wyoming 
last year and increased hiring of Navajo youth is reported for 
1957. 


the U. S. Forest Service establishing a statewide 
procedure for local employment service office recruit- 
ment for forest fire fighters. —The agreement makes 
available, 24 hours a day every day in the year, the 
full recruitment services of local offices as necessary 
in event of fire emergencies. ‘The Indian is a pre- 
ferred man in fighting forest fires. His adaptability 
to the hardships is an asset gained by his years of 
outdoor life. Hopis, carefully trained by the U. S. 
Forest Service, are among the first line of fire defense. 

Usually a fire-fighting team is organized with a 
leader, several straw bosses, and about 25 fire fighters. 
The leader has control of the team and exercises con- 
stant direction of its work. There is a spirit of 
rivalry among the Hopi fire-fighting teams which 
has resulted in a high degree of efficiency and 
dependability. 

Town criers, traders, public address systems on 
trucks, door-to-door village recruitment, and even 
smoke signals have been used to obtain the necessary 
number of fire fighters. 

In the 2 years during which the cooperative recruit- 
ment agreement between the U. S. Forest Service 
and the Arizona State Employment Service has been 
in statewide effect, over 3,300 fire fighters have been 
placed by the Employment Service. It is estimated 
that in September 1956 alone, the Hopi forest fire 
fighters earned about $70,000, largely from combat- 
ing fires in California. 


Apache Tribes 


Adjoining each other in east central Arizona are 
the reservations of two Apache tribes—the San Carlos 
and the White Mountain tribes. Both are applying 
themselves diligently to bettering their economic 
status and standards of living. Within the boundaries 
of their reservations are some of the Southwest’s most 
fertile land, thickest forests, richest mountain streams, 
and abundant game. A successful cattle industry 
and tribal trading enterprises have absorbed most of 
the attention of the San Carlos tribe, although develop- 
ment of other reservation resources is imminent. 

Service has been extended to the San Carlos reserva- 
tion on an itinerant basis by the Globe and Safford 
local offices and such part-time services seem equal to 
the need. 
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In 1954 the Tribal Council of the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe petitioned Administrator-Director Rork 
to establish a full-time suboffice on the reservation at 
Whiteriver, the tribal headquarters. Following sur- 
veys to determine extent of the need, the office was 
opened in the fall of 1954. The Tribal Council 
offered free, separate office space in the tribal head- 
quarters building so no suboffice structure was pro- 
cured by the Employment Service. 

The White Mountain tribe has progressive, devoted 
leadership, and is carefully expanding its reservation 
resources. Its stand of commercial timber is the 
main source of income, with cattle raising, asbestos 
mining, and tribal enterprises also important. From 
this reservation has come a supply of agricultural 
workers, forest fire fighters, lumber and sawmill 
workers to meet demands of the State’s employers. 

Today’s Apache is a forward looking, sound plan- 
ning citizen, receiving effective tribal leadership and 
seizing opportunities for improvement of many phases 
of his family’s welfare. The State Employment 
Service has become an important ally in his endeavors. 
At Whiteriver the Employment Service interviewer is 
a man of stature—a vital participant in the tribe’s 
planned effort toward a more prosperous future. 

To the other tribes on reservations throughout the 
State, local Employment Service offices extend 
itinerant or year-round service as needed. 


Training Opportunities 


In Phoenix, an Employment Service representative 
is closely associated with the Phoenix Indian School of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in job development, 
including opportunities in apprenticeship training. 
Participation in the Phoenix Indian Center, a home- 
away-from-home concept, also allows close contact 
with Indian employment problems. 

Administrator-Director Rork and members of his 
staff recently have worked on aspects of a training 
program with educational authorities in Phoenix to 
educate Navajo students as electronic technicians, 
if necessary through tribal subsidization of the 
training costs. The increasing job prospects for 
such skills through tribal industrial development 
efforts and the growth of the electronics industry 
in Arizona give impetus to the plan. 

The Casa Grande and ‘Tucson local offices are 
engaged in recruiting, testing, and selecting Indian 
women from the Papago and Pima reservations for 
training to staff a new garment manufacturing plant 
in the Casa Grande area, the forerunner of a new 
industry for that community. 

It was not without false starts, regrouping, replan- 
ning, and maximum flexibility of operations that 
the expanded program of services to reservation 
Indians reached its present status in Arizona. This 
could not have been accomplished without the full 
cooperation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
Arizona through its program of relocation services, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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BRE Nice Supervision 
onl Management 7 


By THEODORE R. MAUGHAN 


Field Supervisor 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


HE organization and management control 

program is perhaps the most widely discussed, 
the most vigorously cussed, and the least understood 
program in our agency. It is a system of local office 
management based upon careful planning of opera- 
tions. This planning is continuously revised as a 
result of a periodic quality control program conducted 
on an objective basis. Staff motivation, coordina- 
tion, and development become living and dynamic 
rather than static and stultifying. 


Management of Two Kinds 


There are at least two kinds of local office manage- 
ment. 

One is subjective—a dogmatic type where the apple 
polisher is given every consideration; where top 
management assigns staff on the basis of subjective 
opinions formed by preconceived notions of what the 
program should be; where no intelligent plan of 
action is formulated or put down on paper for future 
reference; where management takes the dogmatic 
attitude that if a worker cannot do a job assigned him, 
‘*‘can him” and hire someone else; where the attitude 
prevails that we expect an individual to do a perfect 


job and if he can’t, discharge him; where manage- 


ment establishes policy and the staff is expected to 
follow it without question, regardless of the conse- 
quences. 

Another type of management believes that one of 
the supervisor’s main jobs is to develop staff, not to 
discharge them; that staff errors provide an oppor- 
tunity for development; that without mistakes there 
can be no progress; that we cannot afford to budget 
for a perfect job and, therefore, we must provide a 
climate for our staff to make mistakes, to admit 
them, and to profit by them. This kind of manage- 
ment attempts to make periodic quality evaluations 
of the work performed by staff on an objective basis 
so that areas of weakness may be defined and steps 
taken to correct them, regardless of personalities 
involved. 

This is the essential part of the organization and 
management control program. It is also planning 
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local office operations by local office management; 
it is employee motivation by local office management; 
it is coordination of local office activities; it is training 
and development of staff; and it is evaluation and 
control of the operations in the local offices. 

Management may be defined as the organization 
of work and the provision of facilities to carry out 
the required activities and the direction and control 
of staff effort toward the accomplishment of the 
employment security program in the local office. 
It is the process by which the local office is operated 
and through which its operations are made more 
effective. 

When the term ‘“‘management” is used here, 
reference is made to all those who are collectively 
responsible for organization of work, provision of 
facilities, and direction and control of staff effort. 
It includes the local office manager and all super- 
visors in the local office. 


Responsible for Program Planning 


Local office management is responsible for deter- 
mining the community needs for the employment 
security activities and for planning the program of 
services to meet these needs. It is responsible for the 
effective execution of the program plan which it out- 
lines in the management control program. This 
responsibility not only involves the development of a 
plan of action which translates program goals into 
specific workload estimates for the basic functions to 
be performed by the local office, but it also includes 
plans for adjustments of organization and facilities; 
for changing of staffing, methods, procedures, and 
techniques. 

The plan of action, therefore, includes not only 
program planning, but administrative planning for 
accomplishment of the program which management 
outlines. 

Management develops its plan of operation based 
upon a combination of present operations and antici- 
pated needs of the community. It considers antici- 
pated labor market conditions during the forecast 
period based upon operating reports and employer 
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relations representatives’ knowledge of individual em- 
ployer establishments and industry groups. It con- 
siders the operating ratios and operating experience 
of the local office and how improvements in opera- 
tions are planned. It reviews the time and cost experi- 
ences and budgets that have been approved for the 
local office by the State and regional offices. 

The integration of the planning and budgetary proc- 
ess assumes that there will be continuous review of 
operations through proper management controls and 
periodic stocktaking in order to achieve basic improve- 
ments in all of the local office operations: Experience 
alone provides only a benchmark from which to 
determine the need for improvement. Other vital 
elements are evaluation, execution, and control of the 
operations, and these functions act continuously upon 
one another. 

_As pointed out above, one of the supervisor’s main 

jobs is to develop staff. If local office management is 
to create a unity of purpose and an enthusiasm for 
accomplishing program goals and the plan of opera- 
tion, it is necessary that the staff be motivated to put 
forth its best efforts and to work as a group. 

Every effort should be made by the supervisor to 
discover mistakes and reduce them. But when mis- 
takes are made, they should be acknowledged and 
should serve as the basis for corrective action. When 
a supervisor makes an objective analysis of an indi- 
vidual’s work, the worker should realize that the super- 
visor is honestly trying to help him improve his opera- 
tions and to help him grow and develop. 


Must Understand Program Objectives 


To create unity of purpose and enthusiasm in staff, 
each employee in the local office must understand the 
objectives of the employment security program and 
the relationship of his job to the achievement of those 
objectives. Each employee in the local office should 
have a full understanding of the scope of his re- 
sponsibility and of his authority. It is only when he 
knows what duties he is supposed to perform and the 
exact nature of his responsibility and authority in 
connection with each of these duties that he can do 
an effective job and make his maximum contribution. 


Management is responsible for insuring that each 
employee understands his own job and the relation- 
ship of that job to other jobs in the office. Therefore, 
local office management prepares a desk duty sheet 
for each job, outlining the incumbent’s responsibilities 
and authority and indicating to whom he is respon- 
sible. It lists supervisors and makes reference to the 
organization chart to show where the job fits in with 
other operations of the office. The organization chart 
and the desk duty sheet thus become part of our 
organization and management control program in 
the local office. 

Supervisors must accept fully the responsibility for 
the actions of subordinates. If any system of manage- 
ment is to function with any degree of success, the 
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supervisor must stand back of his staff. When 
mistakes occur, each supervisor must assume full 
responsibility for errors and must not permit sub- 
ordinates to be criticized or penalized by others. 
However, it is good practice for the supervisor to 
discuss the mistake privately with the worker. 

To create unity of purpose and stimulate enthusi- 
asm, specific safeguards must be established against 
favoritism and other special privileges for individual 
members of the staff. Management should adhere 
to an objective evaluation of the work performed 
without regard to the personalities involved. Like- 
wise, management should base penalties and rewards 
on objective information obtained from analyses of 
work performed. 


Coordination—A Hard Job 


One of the most difficult jobs of local office manage- 
ment is the coordination of activities so that the local 
office will have a well-rounded operation. This is 
especially true where we have numerous State tech- 
nicians who are concerned mainly with their own 
programs and who believe they should receive the 
full and undivided attention of the local office staff. 
Local office management is responsible for organizing 
the work so that each program is given proper 
attention. 

Because our program is so varied and requires 
such differing skills, knowledges, and abilities, co- 
ordination of our operations presents a particularly 
challenging problem. Management must be con- 
tinually on guard to insure that several little programs 
are not operating independently of each other in the 
local office. 


Training is another important supervisory tool in 
achieving program goals and in developing the 
knowledge and skills of the staff. One important 
type of training is that received on the job. As 
part of this training each employee should sit down 
with his supervisor periodically for an evaluation of 
his work. The supervisor should point out areas of 
weakness discovered in the evaluation and should 
make constructive suggestions on how work perform- 
ance can be improved. The supervisor should then 
arrange for any additional training that seems 
necessary. 

The evaluation and control functions in local office 
operations have often been neglected, we feel, because 
of an over-emphasis in program planning. These 
functions are nevertheless an important aspect of 
local office management. In evaluation and control 
of a subordinate’s work, a supervisor should ‘periodi- 
cally sample the work as it is being performed to 
determine its quality. The supervisor should main- 
tain a continuing record of his quality control evalua- 
tions to determine if employee motivation and 
training is effective. If the supervisor maintains a 
continuing record of the employee’s performance on a 
month-to-month basis, the annual performance review 
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prepared by the supervisor could be written by the 
employee. 


Supervision All Up the Line 


While the supervisor is evaluating his subordinate’s 
work, the supervisor’s superior should evaluate the 
supervisor’s work, using this same process. In other 
words, the local office manager should determine 
whether unit supervisors are using the quality control 
forms as instructed, reviewing the results, and main- 
taining his continuing record of employees’ per- 
formance. He should also sample individual employ- 
ee’s work to determine if the supervisor is playing 
up areas of weakness of some employees and empha- 
sizing strong points for others. 

It is felt that the local office staff become afraid 
of the “‘slip-sticks’” and ‘‘error ratios’? because they 
have been improperly used. An error ratio is nothing 
more than a quantitative measure of the quality of 


the sample of the work drawn from the individual’s 


production over a stated period of time. It tells 
how well the interviewer or other staff member is 
progressing in correcting the areas of weakness as 
defined by the supervisor. A supervisor who shuts 
his eyes to an employee’s mistakes or covers them up 
is not only doing an injustice to the individual em- 
ployee but to the entire local office. 

The supervisor must help provide a climate for the 
staff to want to improve. Some supervisors see little 
wrong in what they term ‘‘kidding the employees along 
to keep them happy.” This may involve withholding 
a little bit of information, stretching the truth a little 
bit, taking credit for subordinates’ ideas of work, or 
breaking a promise. ‘These lapses in ethical standards 
damage staff development. Respect for the super- 
visor is undermined. Confidence and incentive for 
improvement are lost. Effective communication be- 
comes difficult. For example, if an interviewer is 
promised a raise within a certain period, it is highly 
important that this promise be kept. Similarly, if an 
interviewer is promised that he won’t be reassigned to 
other work, this promise should be kept. Many 
supervisors don’t consider themselves untrustworthy 
when they keep putting off things they have agreed 
io do, but the person who is counting on action being 
taken soon loses confidence in the boss who distorts 
facts or doesn’t keep his word. 

Ethical standards are highly significant in our opera- 
tion because one disgruntled employee can cause a 
serious lowering of the morale of all very quickly. 
They, in turn, cannot help but pass the bad humor on 
to applicants and employers who contact the local 
office. In our organization, the supervisor more than 
any one person sets the “‘tone of business.”’ 

What is tone? It is the distinguishing quality or 
mood of an organization. It influences the desire of 
the local office to improve. A favorable tone makes 
interviewers want to stick with the office and to 
help it grow. An unfavorable tone makes them more 
interested in reviewing job orders to try to find more 
pleasant work than to do a better job where they are. 
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What determines tone? To a large extent it is what 
the manager says or does. For example, one office 
manager dresses slovenly, uses profanity, delights in 
practical jokes, and refers to applicants as the ‘‘rocking 
chair occupants.’’ Another manager listens more than 
he talks, always seems relaxed and cheerful, is often 
first to work and last to leave, and makes decisions 
quickly and quietly. Each man imparts a tone to his 
organization. ‘The first tends to stifle improvement; 
the second tends to promote it. 

One way to help an office staff to improve is to 
emphasize the future rather than the past. In mea- 
suring performance and setting budgets, it is easy to 
talk about what happened yesterday, last week, or the 
same month a year ago. It is better to stress positive 
facts and action leading to a brighter future. 

Sometimes the local office staff, including the man- 
ager, does have erroneous ideas and makes judgments 
based on them. If, for example, there is a general 
belief that only the poor and undesirable applicants 
contact the local office or that the employer has a 
better source of applicant supply, such beliefs become 
facts, at least to these staff members. The basis for 
misconceptions should be sought out and corrected 
by reference to facts and figures. 

Valuable lessons can be learned from mistakes. 
Sometimes, in fact, they are better teachers than 
success. Without mistakes there is no_ progress. 
Nothing is learned from errors which are covered up. 
Records, analyses, and error ratios should be used to 
point up errors in judgment and to provide a basis for 
rectifying mistakes and for building sounder operations 
in the future. 

Yes, the organization and management control pro- 
gram may be the least understood program in local 
office operations, but it is vital to successful operation. 
The careful planning of operations, the effective moti- 
vation of employees by local office management, the 
coordination of local office activities, the constructive 
training and development of staff, and the evaluation 
and control of operations in the local offices are all 
important aspects of an effective program. 


Conference Proceedings Published 


Federal Government agencies with programs affecting 
migrant workers joined with the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in holding a Consultation on migratory farm labor in 
Washington, D. C., in early February. The conference was 
arranged by the Bureau of Employment Security in cooperation 
with the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. A 
broad range of topics, including population characteristics, 
activities of the State and Federal agencies, housing, social 
security, child labor, minimum wage legislation, public 
assistance, and health and education, were the subjects of 
speeches and discussions. 

The proceedings of this Consultation have recently been 
published; a limited number of copies is available for distribu- 
tion upon request. 





First International Conference 


of Social Security 


Actuaries and Statisticians 


ROM November 3 to 11, 1956, about 200 social 

security specialists from 32 countries convened 
in Brussels, Belgium, in daily work sessions devoted 
to discussing statistical and actuarial problems of 
social insurance. The conference was called by the 
International Social Security Association (ISSA), 
with the cooperation of the International Labor 
Office (ILO) to which it is linked by organiza- 
tional ties. Some other international organizations, 
such as the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security, were also represented. The Belgian National 
Social Security Office acted as host. 


Organization and Purpose 


The ISSA, founded nearly 30 years ago, is an 
organization of governmental and nongovernmental 
social insurance carriers in 45 different countries. 
It counts 112 institutions among its members. In 
type, these institutions range from government de- 
partments administering social security programs to 
fully or partly autonomous national social insurance 
institutes and funds, and to mutual benefit societies 
of lesser scope. Among them, these various insti- 
tutions claim coverage of about 200 million insured 
persons. 

Over the years, the ISSA has called numerous 
technical and program conferences on various aspects 
of social security and has published the proceedings 
thereof. Also, the Association publishes a monthly 
Bulletin which is printed in several languages, and 
from time to time special monographs on selected 
topics. 

While the ISSA does not count among its members 
any social security institutions in this country, the 
United States Government has in recent years sent 
observers to several of its meetings. The November 
meeting was attended by Robert J. Myers, Chief 
Actuary for the Social Security Administration, 
Abraham M. Niessen, Chief Actuary of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and the writer. 


By GEORGE F. ROHRLICH 
Chief, Division of Actuarial and Financial Services* 


Bureau of Employment Security 


The welcoming address by the Belgian Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare sounded the keynote of the 
Conference: 

‘Considering the specific character of the tech- 
nical problems posed by social security . . . it was 
natural that the International Social Security Asso- 
ciation, thought of appealing to specialists who are 
social minded yet, at the same time, steeped in the 
actuarial disciplines and statistical methods. 

“. . . they must suggest the formulas and _ find 
the proper means which contribute to the well-being 
and emancipation of a Nation’s productive forces in 
conformity with the precepts of contemporary social 
philosophy. 

‘Perhaps it is within the domain of social security 
that science finds its noblest justification in the service 
ats: a" 


The Work Sessions 


Four overall topics made up the Conference agenda. 
In order of discussion they were: (1) General orienta- 
tion of social security actuarial and statistical work, 
(2) statistical sampling methods applied to social 
security techniques, and (3) actuarial problems of 
sickness and maternity insurance, A fourth general 
topic ‘‘Other’’ served as a catchall for contributions 
dealing with subjects not covered by any of the other 
topics. However, no discussion time was assigned 
to it. 

The papers prepared in advance and discussed at 
the meeting covered technical topics drawn from 
many phases of social insurance. Subjects treated 
ranged from reports on new findings regarding the 
incidence of various risks and actuarial method and 
cost studies, papers on the theory and application of 
sampling techniques, to broader questions such as 
the social responsibilities and professional ethics of 
social security technicians. 

Despite the wide range of subject-matter covered 
and the diversity of approach, one could not help 


*Currently detailed to serve as Chief, Division of Program and Legislation. 
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A working session of the Conference. 


being struck with the community of interest and 
concern among the professionals authoring these 
reports based on their necessarily diverse experience 
with various programs in their respective countries. 

‘Two reporters opened the discussion on each topic 
by summarizing the papers submitted in advance, 
relating or contrasting different treatments of com- 
parable problems, or the application of similar tech- 
niques (e. g., in the sampling area) to different prob- 
lems. Their discussion also included the evaluation 
and formulation of tentative conclusions regarding 
the material submitted and its significance in broad 
perspective. The meeting was then turned over to 
a discussion from the floor, each contribution by a 
discussant being called on ‘‘intervention’—a desig- 
nation carried over from the French and definitely 
without implication of aggressive tendencies. 


Papers Presented Will Be Published 


No attempt can be made here to render the contents 
of the contributed papers even in summary fashion. 
However, both the prepared texts and the recorded 
discussion will become available in print before long. 
Not to become generally available in this form, yet 
of equal interest, were some of the things one learned 
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Interpreters are seated at tables in front. 


in informal contacts with individual members of 
other delegations at lunch, dinner, or during a 
reception. 


Belgium Eliminates Duration of Benefits Provision 


To give examples: Who among employment secur- 
ity personnel in the States would not be startled to 
find that,all limits on the duration of entitlement of 
bona fide unemployed workers to unemployment in- 
surance benefits have been eliminated under the 
Belgian system? (This move has been accompanied 
by a strong drive to retrain workers who have lost 
their skills or have lost a ready market for them.) Our 
coverage specialists will be interested in a recent in- 
novation in the Italian program providing some kind 
of unemployment insurance for agricultural workers. 
(As one Jearns more about the features of this pro- 
gram, it turns out to be a sort of minimum-income 
guarantee from all sources combined, especially for 
the work force in the poorer rural sections of the 
country.) 

Likewise, those not quite up to date in international 
developments will perk up their ears to hear of the 
reintroduction in Yugoslavia of an unemployment 
insurance program—following its abolition in all the 
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Communist countries on the ground that work aplenty 
was available for all able-bodied job-seekers. Or take 
the attempt made under the Dutch system to compute 
and project cost rates under unemployment insurance 
industry by industry, and to differentiate tax rates 
accordingly. 


Related Matters of Interest 


To an observer from the States, particularly one 
whose work and contact with the State programs in- 
volves for the most part a concern with their present 
and future fund solvency, a feature common to prac- 
tically all foreign unemployment insurance systems is 
particularly striking: The very Jimited concern .with 
long-range costs. Most frequently, cost estimating 
periods are limited to the span of the budgetary 
period, usually no more than a year or so ahead. 
Various reasons account for this limited perspective. 
The one mentioned in first place is the present sub- 
stantially full employment, coupled with a well-nigh 
universal trust in the government’s determination 
and ability to maintain it. 

Another reason cited is the residual financial respon- 
sibility incumbent upon the government under many 
of the European systems to foot any deficit incurred 
at least temporarily. Finally, the fact that in a num- 
ber of countries unemployment insurance is part of a 
much broader social insurance program, centrally 
administered and jointly financed, seems to detract 
further from any incentive which might otherwise be 
present to provide specific unemployment insurance 
cost estimates for extended future periods. 


Many Questions About Electronic Equipment 


Great, sincere, and varied was the interest shown in 
things American. The Belgians proudly invited in- 
spection by all delegates of their IBM setup, including 
an electronic computer. Questions were asked about 
our own machine installations. Technicians from 
one country were interested in all facets of supple- 
mental unemployment benefits plans which have come 
into operation in the United States. Yet another 
group of questions concerned our Federal-State 
relationships. 

Interest did not stop at unemployment insurance. 
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The United States delegation, reading 
left from the aisle: Robert J. Myers, 
Social Security Administration; Abraham 
M. Niessen, Railroad Retirement Board; 
and George F. Rohrlich, Bureau of 
Employment Security. 


Many inquiries concerned various phases of old-age 
and survivors insurance, notably the newly-estab- 
lished program of paying benefits to insured persons 
with long-term total! disabilities. Likewise, workmen’s 
compensation came in for its share of attention. Cer- 
tainly, there was as much opportunity for us to inter- 
pret to representatives of other nations our institutions 
and ways of doing things as there was for them to 
acquaint us with theirs. 

As a followup to this Conference, plans are being 
completed by the ISSA for the issuance in several 
languages of an international technical magazine 
devoted entirely to expert treatment of the methodolo- 
gical and other technical aspects of socia] insurance, 
and to professional discussions of problems encoun- 
tered in the design, operation, and control of social 
security programs. 


New Career Guide 


THE COLLEGE GIRL LOOKS AHEAD, Marguerite 
Wyckoff Zapoleon, Harper Brothers, 1956, 272 pp., $3.75. 


This guide gives frank, practical answers to questions that 
girls ask most frequently when planning their college lives and 
postcollege careers. It does not glamorize women’s vocations 
but gives comprehensive information and counsel on methods 
of planning for the future in terms of maximum flexibility and 
more complete personal satisfaction. It presents pertinent 
facts on scores of occupations in terms of required training, 
interests, aptitudes, temperamental demands, and salaries. 


This down-to-earth career guide should be of value to 
students, parents, vocational guidance counselors, and teachers, 
not only for its factual data, but also for its clear presentation 
of woman’s role in our changing society. 


Mrs. Zapoleon, a special assistant to the Direccor of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, points out that the 
most important step in planning for the future is for a girl to 
know herself. She tells where to go for objective tests, mention- 
ing on page 250 the General Aptitude Test Battery available at 
public employment offices, where and how to find part-time 
work, and which activities will test temperamental adjustment, 
talent, and potential in a given career. ‘‘The College Girl 
Looks Ahead” shows how to use college years for maximum 
vocational preparation. A comprehensive list of sources of 
additional information on each field follows each section. 
There is also a helpful discussion of where and how to do post- 
graduate work. 
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Cooperation + Courage 


By LUTHER J. LUCKETT 


Supervisor, Services to the Handicapped 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


HIS is a story of only one placement, but it involves 

so many instances of cooperation and coordination 
of effort that it becomes much more. It is a story of 
the placement of a handicapped worker and is typical 
of the fine results being accomplished through re- 
habilitation training, alert placement service, em- 
ployer acceptance, and—courage. 

It starts with a Second Lieutenant of the Third 
Field Artillery, Ninth Armored Division, at the 
little town of Berg, Germany, on March 1, 1945. 
It was there that Raymond E. White suffered the 


wounds which necessitated amputation of both legs © 


and sentenced him to a wheelchair for the remainder 
of his life. 

Raymond White was 28 years old. He had been 
in the armed services for 11 years, having gone into 
the Army after graduation from high school. He had 
seen 5 months of combat and had received a ‘“‘battle- 
field commission” for valor and meritorious service. 

Then came long painful months of surgery, shat- 
tered dreams, and adjustment—physical and mental. 
And he has adjusted so well that neither he, nor 
anyone around him, ever thinks of him as being 
handicapped. He is simply a bright, intelligent, 
likeable fellow who holds up his end of any situation 
and asks no odds. 


A New Type of Livelihood a Must 


When he left the military hospital he had to find 
a new way of making a living for himself and his 
family. The Veterans Administration gave him tests 
to determine the fields for which he was best suited. 
He was counseled, given vocational guidance, and 
sent to a business school for 24 years to study ac- 
counting, bookkeeping, typing, and business methods 
and administration. 

But even with training and ability it is hard for 
a man confined to a wheelchair to find a job. So 
Ray White went into business for himself in Kansas 
City, Mo. He did accounting, bookkeeping, and 
tax work. He built up a good business but decided 
to move back to his old home town of Sarcoxie, Mo. 
It was a small town, full of old friends and a good 
place to bring up children. But agricultural Missouri 
was in the midst of one of the worst droughts in 
history and business was poor. After 2% lean years, 
Ray decided to “‘sell’’ his abilities to an employer but 
he needed help in marketing them. 


At the Joplin local office, Ray was directed to the 
desk of Mrs. Neva Oehring, an Employment Se- 
curity counselor. She checked through the current 
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orders but found no suitable opening. She turned 
for help to the Employer Contact Section and called 
in McDonald Pond. ‘Together they reviewed Ray’s 
application and then Pond went through the list of 
employers whom he knew. ‘The search for suitable 
employment for Raymond E. White, office worker, 
was under way. 

The secretary of Local #200, Allied Industrial 
Workers, AFL-CIO, needed a capable office manager. 
He needed more free time for work on the outside, 
and he wanted someone who could keep the books 
straight, type letters, handle the banking, and assume 
full charge when he was away from the office. Many 
of the union members were veterans, so they preferred 
a veteran. Some of their members were also physi- 
cally handicapped and they knew first-hand what 
handicapped workers could do. So they preferred a 
handicapped veteran if one was available. 

This was the last link in the chain. The Veterans 
Administration had furnished the rehabilitation train- 
ing, Raymond White had furnished the courage, 
the Missouri State Employment Service had furnished 
the liaison between the handicapped worker and the 
employer, and Local #200 furnished the recognition 
and understanding necessary to see beyond the wheel- 
chair. The rest was detail. 

Ray White drives his own car, taking his wheelchair 
with him. He drives 25 miles between his home and 
the office twice a day regardless of weather. ‘The only 
concession made to him on his new job was a wooden 
ramp which was built to help him get his wheelchair 
from the rear parking area to the office. On the job, 
he receives dues, enters and credits all payments, and 
handles the banking at a drive-in bank. 

Ray is a solid citizen and, with a little help and 
understanding, is contributing his full measure of 
citizenship to his community, State, and Nation. 





EXPANDED SERVICES TO RESERVATION INDIANS 


(Continued from page 18) 


Indian Tribal Councils, U.S. Forest Service, employ- 
ers throughout Arizona and in other States, Em- 
ployment Services of our neighboring States, and the 
regional and national offices of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

Arizona’s experience has proved that the invest- 
ment of public funds in providing employment services 
to its reservation Indians is a sound expenditure. 
The interest accruing from the investment is evident 
in the gradual and evident economic improvement in 
Arizona’s reservation Indians. 
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The entire staff of the Dickinson local 
office works as a team to help 
Volunteer Farm Labor Representa- 
tives give service to their communities. 
Left to right: Gordon Brown, farm 
placement representative; 
Williamson, manager; Janet Gilbert, 
receptionist; and Richard Durkop, 
interviewer. 


Recruitment and Utilization... 


Volunteer Farm Labor Representatives 


By WILLARD M. WILLIAMSON 
Manager, Dickinson Local Office 


North Dakota State Employment Service 


poets DAKOTA is a sparsely populated State 
as a whole and, because it is, our local offices 
must serve large areas. The Dickinson office serves 
eight counties with an area of approximately 100 
square miles. It would be impossible to give adequate 
service to the farm employers and workers in this 
area from the local office with a staff of a manager, 
two interviewers, and a receptionist. As a conse- 
quence, we must utilize every means of assistance and 
cooperation available to meet the demands of our 
area. 

The Volunteer Farm-~-Labor Representative Pro- 
gram was initiated in the State in 1937 to provide 
better service to the farmers and the farm workers. 
Each year, under average crop conditions, this pro- 
gram has become more effective and now has reached 
the point where it is a necessity. It is recognized by 
farmers and workers who seek the services of the 
Volunteer Farm Labor Representatives in each com- 
munity during the farming season. These representa- 
tives serve as the link between the Employment 
Service and the worker or employer. 

If we are to gain the respect and confidence of 
employers and workers and get the job done properly, 
we must choose the potential Volunteer Farm Labor 
Representative with care. He represents our office 
even though he is not a paid employee. We must 
screen for this position as we would for an interviewer 
or receptionist. 

In seeking information which will help us choose 
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our representatives, we must solicit the aid of the 
community to be served. Areas where our repre- 
sentatives are located are usually small villages or 
towns so it is not difficult to get this information. In 
selecting our men, we must look for a person: 


1. Who is not already overloaded with civic duties, 

2. Who has a sense of responsibility, 

3. Who has a desire to help other persons and his community, 

4. Who is well received in his community—one who com- 
mands the respect of businessmen, farmers, and the public, 

5. Who has a knowledge of the agricultural activities of his 
area and, preferably, one whose business is connected with 
agriculture, 

6. Whose business quarters are in an acceptable location and 
able to accommodate the amount and type of traffic involved 
in — program, and 

Who shows consideration and diplomacy in his dealings 
with others, 


If these conditions are found, we have the beginning 
for good representation and service. Our next step 
is to sell the program to the person selected. If the 
program is poorly sold to a recruit, he may flatly 
refuse with many excuses for not accepting, or accept 
the job without full knowledge of its responsibilities, 
and thus accomplish little. The latter is the most 
damaging to the Employment Service under whose 
name the representative is going to operate. 

A full explanation of and orientation to our farm 
program, the local office operation, and his part in 
the program is not sufficient. We should point out 
his opportunity to perform a needed public service, 
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the community goodwill he will acquire in helping 
local employers and workers to harvest essential and 
profitable crops and the fact that this goodwill may 
be to his financial advantage if he is engaged in a local 
business. 

In selling our man on the program we must make 
sure he realizes that: 

1. Here is a job with plenty of work to be done—not 
just another task in name only. 

2. In his performance he can help neighbor, friend, 
community, and stranger alike; his business may or 
may not be helped as a result of this service. 

3. Even though we aid him as much as possible, 
he will have to use his own ingenuity and the avail- 
able resources of the community to give the service 
and to do the job right. 

4. The Employment Service as the sponsoring 
agency will have to exercise some control of opera- 
tions—not just for control’s sake, but rather to give 
him information and assistance. He should be helped 
to understand that he belongs to and is a part of a 
big operation which goes beyond his own community. 

5. When his job is done well, it will be recognized 
by the community, the sponsoring agency, the em- 
ployers, and the workers. 

We do not beg or promise anything to the poten- 
tial representative either in selling the program to 
him or in keeping him as an agent. If he does his 
job well under ordinary circumstances, we will bene- 
fit by his participation and in a great majority of the 
cases he will want to retain his position with a feeling 
of pride in a job well done. For example, Emmett 
Dorgan, manager of an oil station, is our volunteer in 
a small town of approximately 500 inhabitants. He 
has held this position for 7 years and the entire com- 
munity thinks of him as Mr. Employment. 


Our Responsibility Continues 


Let us suppose that we have selected an individual, 
he has accepted our offer, and we have oriented him 
well on his duties. Can we then relax and visit him 
only occasionally to encourage and straighten him 
out in his record keeping? Not at. all. That would 
be like finding a potential mechanic who has no pre- 
vious experience and handing him the necessary tools 
to accomplish the job, telling him what has to be done, 
and then expecting him to do it. 

The local office has meetings to train its staff in the 
types of service and cooperation that must be given 
to the Volunteer Farm Labor Representative. For 
example, the VFLR demands for labor listed with 
the local office are given priority over other local 
office orders. If we fill the demands for workers in 
our immediate locality before answering VFLR calls 
for assistance, we fail to fulfill part of our obligation 
to him. 

Under tried procedures, we have cut recordkeeping 
to a minimum. We have devised a simple form for 
recording employer information, applicant informa- 
tion, and results. This same report form has a per- 
forated section which the representative fills out giving 
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Two men—Vernon Burwick and Lawrence Schmidt—act as 
Volunteer Farm Labor Representatives in Mott, N. Dak. 


information on activities in his area. He needs only 
to tear this section from the regular sheet and mail it 
to us on a specified day each week. Some representa- 
tives take pride in their reporting and we let them 
know of our appreciation. Many have seen results 
of good reporting in timely migration into their areas 
of an adequate supply of labor as needed. 

The representative is furnished with farm bulletins 
which keep him informed about the demand and 
supply of labor, the current wage rates for agricul- 
tural services, crop conditions in his State and sur- 
rounding States, and State requirements for movement 
of harvest equipment. Each week our local office 
sends to all the representatives a special report show- 
ing accomplishments of other representatives in our 
immediate area. This creates a little competition 
and usually a desire to improve activities. This form 
also indicates who has sent in reports so that each 
man can see whether he is falling down on his job. 

A regular program of publicity is planned for the 
entire area. Notices of appointments are published 
in all county newspapers and announced on radio 
stations. Other news stories on labor supply and 
demand in specific areas give the Volunteer Farm 
Labor Representative’s name and his location as a 
contact point. In all publicity releases, the name and 
location of the representative is highlighted. 

Some of the representatives carry on publicity 
on their own—especially on recruitment. Gerhard 
Christenson, the Volunteer Farm Labor Representa- 
tive and manager of an oil station at Hettinger, has 
appeared on a radio program entitled “Current 
Events As I See Them” in which he reviews the 
progress of the harvest and demands for labor of his 
community. As a byproduct of his public service 
there was a sharp pickup in his early morning gaso- 
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Gerhard Christianson (left) is receiving an award from Stanley 
Severson, president of the Chamber of Commerce, in recog- 


nition of outstanding work as a Volunteer Farm Labor 
Representative at Hettinger, N. Dak. 


line business with combine operators and transient 
labor. 

Regular visits are made by local office personnel to 
each representative. Telephone and mail contacts 
alone are not adequate or satisfactory. Planned per- 


Help Is There for the Asking... 


sonal visits accomplish what staff training and on- 
the-job training do with our regular staff. 

Finally, one of the most pleasant of all chores, yet 
one overlooked by so many, is the opportunity to say 
“thank you”? and to give recognition for a job well 
done. We may do this orally in our visits, in writing 
with a final letter at the close of the season, or, if 
deserved, in an award of a citation. At the close of 
the 1955 season this office gave such recognition with 
good results. Representatives who received awards 
in one manner or another have placed them in their 
offices, places of business, and even in their homes for 
display. Awards were not issued to all the representa- 
tives and none were issued during 1956 as crop con- 
ditions precluded outstanding accomplishment. 

Arrangements were made to present plaques or 
certificates of award in such a manner as to attract 
community attention. Chambers of Commerce and 
commercial or civic organizations will be happy to 
offer time during their meetings for such a presenta- 
tion. They usually follow up with their own publicity 
concerning the presentation. 

As we review this program, three things stand out. 
Needed services are easily sold. Organization and 
cooperation will provide good service. Recognition 
insures continued service. 


Again Hollywood Learns of Our Services 


HEN representatives of a big Hollywood motion 

picture company arrived in Baton Rouge, La. to survey 
potentials for filming parts of the movie, “Band of Angels,” 
Employment Service Manager Charles H. Denstorff wasted 
no time getting in touch with movie company officials to 
offer the services of the Baton Rouge Employment Service 
office. 


Preliminary discussion Covered staffing the company 
with extras to be used in the movie, stand-ins for principals, 
bit players, and clerical staff for the producer’s temporary 
offices. But it didn’t stop there. Advance men from the 
film company and Mr. Denstorff discussed locations for 
screening, hiring of labor, clearances with unions, housing 
of company personnel including main cast, catering service 
to provide hot meals on location, transportation of cast and 
company to and from locations, quarters for wardrobe 
facilities, and many other smaller details. 


Schedules were prepared outlining each day’s specific 
casting needs. This was followed by newspaper, radio, 
and TV publicity announcing that casting for the movie 
was being handled by the Baton Rouge office of the Loui- 
siana Division of Employment Security. Lines began 
forming early at the ES office on the announced day of 
interviews for local residents interested in employment as 
extras, stand-ins, and in bit parts. 


The response was so great that after the applicants were 


registered at the local office they were referred to a large 
auditorium nearby where interviews were set up so the 
movie men could make their final selections. On the very 
first day, more than 150 were selected to play parts as slaves, 
steamboat passengers, and Union soldiers. Stand-ins and 
several bit players were also chosen. With these inter- 
views the ES also included securing withholding certifi- 
cates, the completion of applications for social security 
numbers when necessary for the company’s payroll office, 
and the issuance of wardrobing cards advising where and 
when to report for costuming. The ES office worked hard 
at this for several days in order to accommodate the large 
number of applicants. About 300 persons were accepted 
and mannttlnn.: by this procedure. 


A final review of activity reports indicates that the total 
effort resulted in more than 2,500 placements for the local 
office in the 4 weeks of movie location in Louisiana. Of 
equal importance was the extremely good publicity the 
agency received. Many influential people, heretofore un- 
aware of the services available through the Employment 
Security Division, came in direct contact with it and learned 
of services offered. 


This leading movie producer is now certainly aware, 
pleasantly and profitably aware, of public employment 
services. Its representatives left Baton Rouge with the 
knowledge that wherever they go this same service is 
available. 
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